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State of the Baromerer, in inches and deci- yy High Water at Livy, 
mals, and of Farenheit’s THERMOMETER, to For ArkIL 1807. 

the open air, taken in the morning before Morn. 


‘ Even, 
fun-rife, and at noon; and the quantity of 


Days. HM. HM, 
rain-water fallen, in inches and decimals, §] yw 926 9 49 


from February 26. to March 25. 1807, in Th. 10 12. 10 33 


1 
2 
the vicinity of Edinburgh. Fr. 3 1055 1116 
Sa. 4 1188 11.58 
1807. Barom. Thermom. Rain. Weather. 5 Ig 
Feb, M. 6 039 1 0 
6 ; 29.81 | 27 | 42 | 0.01 Clear Tu. 7 #121 = «2148 
7 | 30.12 $1 | 34) —_ Snow Ww. 8 9 5 Q 97 
28 | 30.5 | 26 | 44) —— | Clear Th 9 250 $13 
30.5 | 30) 43 —— | Ditto Fr. 10 337 4 1 
a2) 33.4 |20])45 —— | Ditto Sa ll 427 458 
| 30. 35 | 43 | —— Ditto Su. 12 5 19 46 
| To.14 7 8 736 
"6 29.7 53 45 0.05 W. 15 83 8 3] 
7 29.9 46 0.02 Cicar Th. 16 58 95 
S 99,4; 43 Showers Fr. 1 9 51 10 18 
10 20.1 33 Ditto Su. 19 11 3,7 
il 35 | 46 Ditto M. 20 O 4 0 31 
rt 12 | 50.8 39 | 43 —_—- Ditto Tu. 21 0 58 1 25 
a 14 | 29.95 | St} 51 |) —— | Ditto Th.23 250 $19 
13 | 3005 02 | 49 Ditto Fr. On 3 48 4. 17 
16 | 29.2 28 | 45 | 0.09 Suow Sa. 95 4: 4G 5 14 
| 17 | 29.7. | 32] 43 | 0.05 Ditto Su.96 5 42 6 8 
20 | 29.7 341,46) —— Clear W. 99 813 8 35 
21 | 30.1 | 32] 43] 0.02 | Showers 58 9 19 
22 | 30.2 ~ 41} 0.01 Ditto 
235 $0.35 2 43 Clear 
24 | 30.4 | 34/48} —— | Ditto 
25 | 30.3 $0} 42) — Ditto Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
\ D. H. M 
New Moon, 8 1 55.morn. 
First Qurtr. 15. 4. 26.morn. 
Full Moon, =. 7. 3. morn, 
Quantity of Rain 0.26 | Last Qurtr. 29. 2, 27. even. 
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Apnil 25. Princess Mary born, (1776.} 
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Description of the ViEw. 
6 pera the title page is a Sec- 

tion of the Forth, including a 
very elegant and Perspective View of 
the proposed ‘Tunnel, taken 
tle above Queensferry. Under the 
head of Review, we have given a full 
statement of the present state of 
that undertaking, See page 1S80-— 
196. 


Asstract of the Principal Arguments 
for and against the firoposed changes 
in the CouRT of SESSION. 


W!TH regard to the measure in 

general, its advocates observe, 
that the present court has, for 
some time past, been becoming more 
und more unequal to executing 
the business of the country. The 
great improvements in wealth and 
commercial industry have occasioned 
avast increase in the number of h- 
tigations; while, since the era of the 
Union, that 1s, for more than a hun- 
dred years, no alterations of import- 
ance have. been made in the mode of 
administering justice. This appears 
to have heen owing to the absence 
of the legislature ; for, in every ses- 
sion of the Scottish parliament, pre- 
vious to the Union, changes were 


made in the municipal law of Scot- 
land. ‘Things, however, are now in 
such a situation, that it would require 
two years to dispose of the business 
now pending before the Court of Ses. 
gion, even supposing no new causes to 
come on; while the House of Lords 
have no less than 200 causes before 
them. The highest authorities, there- 
fore, in that House have declared it to 
be, with regard to this part of its bu- 
siness, ina staté of bankruptcy. Be. 
sides that one court Is now become in- 
adequate to the business of this coun- 
try, the too great number of the 
judges, and the defective mode of 
taking proof in questions of fact, are 
snid to be radical errors which call 
for reform. 


On the other hand, it is alledged, 
that the changes proposed are by far 
too great and sudden. They are 
greater than all those which have 
been made for 200 years preceding ; 
and in fact, though doubtless without 
any intention on the part of the no- 
ble mover, they amount to a viola- 
tion of that article of Union which 
stipulates for the preservation of 
the law of Scotland, and the inte. 
grity of the Court of Session as then 
constituted. Even supposing the 
new provisions good in themselves, 
it would be many years before they 
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could be properly understood, or ex- 
peditiously acted upon, by men ac- 
customed to so dificrent a form of 
procedure. There is in fict no such 
radical defect in the present system 
as has been alledged ; there has been 
no national complaint, no petitions 
given in against it. However willing 
therefore to accept of a gradual aud 
prudent melioration, they see no ne- 
cessity for venturing on so vast and 
hazardous an experiment. 


The expediency of a reform in 
eneral, was carried without a divi- 
sion both in the Faculty of Advocates 
and in the Society of Writers to the 
Signet. 


After this general view of the 
question, the subject divides itself in- 
to three parts; 1, The division into 
Chambers. 2. The Court of Review. 
Jury Trial. 


1. Division of the Courts. 


The following are the regulations 
made by the bill on this subject.— 
"The Court of Session, as now consti- 
tuted, to be divided into three courts, 
in the first of which the present pre- 
sident shall preside; and the presi- 
dent of the other two to be named 
by the King out of the number of 
each court, and to continue during 
good behaviour. The chambers are 
to sit, not together, but alternately, 
each every third day, and they are 
to make such regulations for the dis- 
patch of QOuter-house business as 
they may think expedient. Each of 
the chambers sball contain two Lords 
of Justiciary. Any three Lords in 
each court to be a quorum. The 
President to have a vote, but no cast- 
ing vote ; and where there is an e- 
quality of votes, the judgement to 
be in favour of the respondent. The 
question concerning the chamber be- 
fore which a cause shall be brought, 
to be determined by the agreement 


——— or by its priority on the 
roll, 


The advocates of this measure ob- 
serve, that the Court of Session be- 
ing, as they conceive, confessedly in. 
adequate tothe discharge of its func. 
tions, the remedy must be, the esta. 
blishment of more courts. And it 
fortunately happens, that the present 
court is very much incumbered 1m its 
proceedings by the excessive numbei 
of which it consists. ‘Time is con- 
sumed by the speeches of so many 
different persons ; the same responsi- 
bility does not attach to each; and 
the desire of bringing over the rest 
to his opinion prompts every one to 
speak too long and too much in the 
style of a professed advocate. The 
obvious remedy therefore is to divide 
the courts intotwo or more,by which 
both more business will be done, and 
it will be performed in a better man. 
ner, 

The number of three courts, as 
fixed by the bill, appears to be the 
most convenient. Each will thus 
consist of five members, or nearly 
the same with the English courts; 
and this number will certainly be 
sufficient for doing the business of 
the country. 

It will be most convenient that 
these courts should meet, not at ouce, 
but in succession, one day after a- 
nother, so as to leave an interval of 
two days between the meeting of 
each. The most important part of 
a judge’s duty is at home. At pre- 
sent, those learned persons have near- 
ly thirty thousand quarto pages, to 
peruse, and deliberate upon, in the 
course of the Session, for which 
the time allowed is wholly inadequate. 
But when, by the present plan, the 
judge is enabled to come to court 
fully prepared on the subject, the 
business will be much sooner dis- 
patched, 

The opposite party, however, have 
great doubts as to the necessity of 
any division of the court at all, and 
they see great disadvantages with 
which the measure will be attended. 

These 
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Arguments for and against changes in the Court of Session. 165 


These distinct and separate courts, 
totally independent of each other, 
will be liable to pronounce opposite 
and inconsistent judgements on the 
same points of law; nor will the 
confusion, as they couceive, be at all 
remedied, but rather increased, by 
the establishment of a Court of Re- 
view. At all events, a division into 
two chambers would be quite suffi. 
cient for the business of the country, 
and would be exposed, in a less de- 
gree,to the disadvantages of division. 
The truth is, it seems very doubtful 
whether the new system will be at- 
tended with greater, or even the same 
dispatch as before. ‘Lhe Courts, by 
the proposed bill, are to sit only al- 
ternately. The whole sittings there- 
fore will not be more numerous than 
before; while the imiroduction of 
jury trial will greatly increase the 
quantity of business which must be 
done in court. 

The division into two courts only 
would. be attended with other ad- 
vantages. It would afford the means 
of reducing somewhat the number of 
judges, aud thereby lessening the ex. 
pence of administering justice; and 
it would leave several who cau'd be 
exclusively appropriated to Outer. 
house business, which is at present 


more behind than any other depart- 
ment. 


The propriety of a division into 
chambers was carried by a majority 
of 78 to 41 in the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, and of 108 to 56 in the Socicty 
of Writers to the Signet. A mo- 
tion for the division into two courts 
Was rejected by the former by a ma- 
jority of 70 to 64. A motion to 
reduce the number of judges was 
lejected by 74 against 62 in the Ac- 
vocates; and in the Writers to the Sig- 
het, by 65 against 46. 


2, The Court of Review. 
By the bill it is provided, That the 


Court of Review shall consist of a 


presiding Lord, who shall preside in 
the same manner as the Chancellor 
of Scotland was authorized to do by 
the Act of James V. settling the 
constitution of the Court of Session: 
of the Lord Chief Baron, who shali 
for that purpose be created an ex- 
traordinary Lord of Session; and of 
the Presidents of the three chambers. 
As however no President is to sit oa 
appeals from his own chamber, the 
Court will practically consist only of 
four. Tothis Court appeals are to 
come from the three chambers, and 
are to be discussed in the same man- 
nerand form as in the House of Lords; 
the standing orders of that house 
being adopted, so far as the court 
may think fit. ‘The President to 
have a vote, but no casting vote, as 
ia the chambers. Appeals may be 
made from the final decisions of this 
court to the House of Lords, but 
net from itsinterlocutory judgements. 


This Court is said to be necessary 
on two accounts. In the first place, 
it may be expected to diminish the 
frequency of appeals. The Court 
of Review must be presumed to con- 
sist of the most distinguishead lwyers 
in the kingdom. ‘These, freed from 
the labour of Jury trials, will de- 
liberate only upon points of law, 
and will give sentence in the same 
deliberate manner as 1s done in the 
House of Lords. Both the neces- 
sity and temptation of appealing 
must therefore be greatly diminished. 

‘This Court will also be essential, 
as establishing a fixed standard of 
laws. Being the supreme court in 
Scotland, it will remedy that uncer- 
tainty and fluctuation which would 
arise from the decisions of three se- 
parate and independent courts. 

This Court of Review cannot be 
considered as illegal, or as any viola- 
tion of the article of Union winch 
guarantees the integrity of the 
Court of Session. It will be composed 
altogether of Lords of Session, = 
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the single exception of the Chan- 
cellor, At the time of the Union, 
besides the fifteen, there were four ex- 
traordinary Lords; and though these 
were afterwards abolished as unne- 
cessary, yet the power of restoring 
a extraordinary Lords must still, 
by that act, reside in the legislature. 
And as to the Lord Chancellor, it 
appears by an act of James V. and 


by various acts of sederunt, that this — 


officer, when present,always presided 
inthe Court. Nay, even after the 
Union, the Earl of Finlator and 
Seafield was in 1713 appointed 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland, in 
which capacity he sat and officiated 
as President; which was aequiesced 
in by Sir Hugh Dalrymple of North 
Berwick, who then held that office. 


In opposition to these arguments, 
it is to be observed, that the appoint- 
ment of any court in this country, 
superior to the court of Session, is a 
direct violation of that article of the 
Union,which provides, that the latter 
shall retain ‘* the same authority and 
privileges as before the Union.” The 
Court of Session, become subordinate 
to this new court, would no longer 
be the Supreme Court of Justice in 
this country. ‘The presiding judge, 
and Lord Chief Baron, might indeed 
receive the name of extraordinary 
Lords of Session, but as they would 
neither sit along with the rest, nor 
be appointed inthesame manner, they 
could with no propriety be consider- 
ed as members of that body. ‘The 
present Lord President, indeed, 
avd the Lord Chief Baron, would 
suffer a positive Injury, by having 
duties imposed upon them, not only 
additional to their former ones, but 
quite of a different nature. 

This institution seems to have very 
little or no tendency to diminish 
the number of appeals. Its number 
is rather smaller, since, instead of 
five, it will generally consist of four ; 
mor is there any decided superiority 


in the character of its members ; nay, 
for any thing to be found in the bill, 
the only two permanent judges may 
be men wholly unacquainted with 
Scots law. Parties, in calculating 
upon the chances of success in an ap- 
peal, will proceed upon the whole 
number of judges, in both courts, 
who have voted in their favour; aud 
it so h«ppens, that, by the new ar- 
rangement, they may have a large 
majority of these, (6 to 3) and at the 
same time lose their cause. The 
greater the number of courts that are 
interposed between the first court, 
and the court of last resort, and the 
nearer these approach to each other, 
the greater is the risk that a litigant 
shall be drawn on, from one court to 
another, till he run through the whole 
career. It may be very proper to 
impose restrictions on the power of 
appeals; but these, whether with 
respect to interlocutory judgments 
or otherwise, may be applied equal- 
ly to any of the Chambers, or to 
the present court of Session, as to 
the new Court of Review. 

If, as already observed, so little 
respect is likely to be paid to the de- 
cisions of this Court, it follows that 
they can be of no use in fixing 4 
standaid of Scots law. On the con- 
trary it will be only another intros 
duced to add to the confusion. 


The propriety of this Court was 
carried in the Faculty of Advocates 
by a majority of 63 against 61, and 
in the Writers to the Signet, of 8% 
against 67. 


Trial by Jury in civil cases. 


This, by the Act, may take place, 
in all actions on obligations or other 
rights of a moveable nature, conclu- 
ding for the payment of money, of 
the recovery of goods or effects, of 
the performance of facts, in all ac- 
tions of reduction, The trial by 
Jury is to be ordered by the court on 


the requisition of either party ; and 


either 
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either may reclaim against the inter- 
locutor of the chamber allowing or 
not allowing a Jury ; but if two suc- 
cessive interlocutors be given to the 
same effect, the decision is final, nor is 
there any appeal on this poiat to the 
Court of Review; though that 
Couit may, when the cause comes be- 
before itself, direct any part of it to 
be tried by a Jury. ‘The Court may 
also, on the petition of either party, 
grant a delay of the trial, the expence 
being paid by the party petitioning. 
And even though no petition be pre- 
sented, they may of their own accord, 
should they see reason, order an Issue 
to be tried by a Jury. No suspend. 
er, in his process of suspension, shall 
be allowed to demand a Jury, but 
the charger may. 

In order to supply jurymen, the 
Sheriff of Haddington is, twenty 
days before the commencement of 
every Session, to make out a list of 
200 duly qualified householders ; and 
the Sheriff of Linlithgow a similar 
list of 160. ‘These are to be lodged 
with the Sheriff of Edinburgh, who, 
ten days before the beginning of every 
week, is to make out a list of 48 per- 
sons who may perform tiie oflice of 
jurymen during that week. The 
list of 48 being then presented to 
the parties, is reduced to one half, by 
each alternately striking off one.— 
The remaining 24 are required to 
appear ; after which they are redu- 
ced to 12 by the same operation. 
These twelve then receive the evi- 
dence in the usual manner, retire, 
and deliberate, ¢7// they are all of one 
mind; when the foreman is to come 
forward and state the result. 

Three circuit courts are to be 
held €very vacation, tuat is, twice-a- 
year, with a president in each. 
The court, however, if they see good 
reason, may appoint another judge of 
the same chamber to relieve the pre- 
sident. The Jurymen are:to be fur. 
nished by the counties in the same 
Manner as above. A provision is 


made, that if one of the parties is 
able to shew why the county ap- 
pointed by the act cannot afford a 
proper Jury, recourse is then to be 
had to the nearest county, where a 
proper Jury can be found. 


In favour of this mode of con- 
ducting civil cases, it is observed, 
that the present mode of taking 
proof by a commissioner 3s attended 
with many disadvantages. The judge, 
in deciding upon written evidence, 
has no means of knowing the ap- 
pearance of the witness, or the man- 
ner in which he delivers his testimo- 
ny, though that is often of more im- 
portance than the testimony itself. 
The witness too does not feel the same 
check on his conduct, as when in the 
presence of a Bench and Jury; nor 
is he liable to the same punishment 
in case of prevarication. The pre- 
sent syetem leads often to an e- 
normous expence ; the commissioner, 
agents, and witnesses living often 
for several days together in an inn at 
the expence of the parties. In this 
manner delay too will be prevented, 
and the matter brought always to a 
speedy issue bya trial of a few hours 
duration. This mode will be found 
useful even forthe Judge. In order 
to state a case, so as to be satisfac- 
tory to plain men, he must divest 
himself of all partiality,and must ne- 


cessarily consider the case with the | 


utmost attention. As his abilities 
will thus he subjected toa harder 
trial than at present, the necessity ot 
raising only able men to the bench 
will be more felt 3 and the combi- 
nation of legal knowledge and acute- 
ness on one side, with common ho- 
nesty and intelligence on the other, 
will generally lead to a satisfactory 
result. Even the unanimity required 
in juries is defended, on the ground 
that what may appear to be absurd 
in theory may be perfectly sound and 
concistent in practice : that it secures 
the attentive consideration of the 


jury. 
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juryman to every part of the case at 
issuc, and prevents an invidious dis- 
covery of the names and votes of the 
jurors; and it obviates that dissatis- 
faction andlitizious disposition which 
mizht be produced by a party know- 
ing that he had lost his cause only 
by a small majority. 


Those on the other side, however, 
doubt much whether so great an in- 
novation ought, on any account, to 
be made on the ancient mode of ad. 
ministering justice in this country ; 
and they are clearly of opinion, that 
it can be employed with advantage 
in a few cases cnly; and that, not 
at the demand of the parties, but at 
the discretion of the judge. 

‘The great use of jury trial, consi- 
dered as a bulwark of the constitu- 
tion, is in contests between the crown 
andthe subject. It is essential there- 
tore in and tn exchequer cati- 
ses; but in civilcases, it would appear, 
that judges accustomed to think and 
achiberate, might be better qualified 
for deciding, than twelve men taken 
at random, without any knowledge of 
law. A Scotch jury would not pro- 
hably shew the same deference to the 
opinion of the Judge as an English 
one ; they would determine more ac- 
cording to their own notions of law, 
or rather of equity. ‘The utmost 
confusion would arise from introdu- 
cing an institution so foreign to the 
the rest of our mode of procedure, 
and to which neither the judges nor 
the bar have been trained and preé 
pared, The fact is, that it is appoint- 
ed to take place here, in many cases, 
which in England are appropriated 
almost exclusively to chancery. 

With regard to delav, there may 
be much ground of hesitation be- 
tween the two systems. At present, it 
is not the time of the judge, but that 
of the commissioner that is taken up. 
The former may, in a few hours, pers 
use a proof which it has cost the 
latter several days to collect. And 


when the whole chamber is to be 
present at the taking of the evidence, 
and to wait for the unanimous deci. 
sion of a Scotch jury, there seems 
reason to appichend that this single 
object would employ the whole of 
their small numbers of sittings. With 
regard to expence, too, it is remarked, 
that much will be incurred, which 
is saved at present. All the witnesses 
must be brought to court, many from 
a great distance; and the same must 
be the case with counsel at the cir- 
cuits, And there is also, by the pre- 
sent bill, room left for a new system 
of litigation, as to whether there 
shall be a Jury or not. And if the 
parties are dissatisticd, and wish a re- 
visal of the sentence, it can only be by 
a proof taken anew, at a ruinous ex- 
pence. But the most exceptionable 
part of the system, perhaps, is the uua. 
nimity required from the jury. It can. 
not be suppesed that twelve men can 
in all casesagree; and to require them 
to give an usanimous sentence, Is to 
call upon them to commit a species 
of perjury. A jury of Scotchmen, 
who are a good deal attached to 
their own opinion, and strongly im- 
pressed with the sanctity of an oath, 
would be found particularly unfit 
subjects for such a regulation. 

"The question wascarried in favour 
of Jury trial, by a majority of 100 
to 36 in the Faculty of Advocates, 
and by repeated votes (on different 
questions) in the Society of Writers 
to the Signet. 


Zo the Editor. 

STR, 

On a late occasion I was able to com- 
municate to you a specimen of the pa- 
ternal authority which was anciently 
exercised by the sovereigns of this 
realm over their loving subjects * :— 
‘The following will be stiil more edify- 
ing, by shewing the mildness of that 
jurisdiction, which at a subsequent pe- 
riod was exercised by the church. 


* See Magazine for January, p- ae he 
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The Dealings of the PRESBYTERY of 
PaIsLEY with the Guidwife of 
Fercustie. Jn 1643-1646. 


Extracted from the records of the Prete 
bytery. 


Sth June, 1643. 


"THE Guidwife of Ferguslie hav- 

ing been repeatedly summoned 
for not attending worship in her Pa- 
rish Church of Paisley, and her hus- 
band reporting that she could not 
for want of health; the Presbytery 
ordain the minister to go to Fergus- 
lie, and in presence of the Guidwife 
read and expound the Scriptures, and 
sing psalms. He reports his having 
done so; they appoint him to exa- 
mine her upon oath, whether it be 
inability of body or scruples of con- 
science which prevent her attendauice. 


June 22. 


Report that he examined the 
Guidwife on oath, who depones, 
that she was for the present unable 
to come to Paisley, but wad come 


if she was able: the Presbytery stop 
procedure, 


27 March 1646. 


The Guidwife of Ferguslie, after 
being long dealt with, at last swears 
and subscribes the Confession of 
Faith and Covenants, and renounces 
Popery, before the two ministers of 
Paisley and the Elders at Blackstone. 


June 25. 


The Guidwife again dilated for 
aot coming to church. She alledges 
inability Jiake ordered to produce 
a testimonial from a Physician. 


July 30. 


A testimonial produced ; the Pres- 
bytery find it satisfies theiy act: ap- 
point the ministers of Paisley to deal 
with her husband to provide ane 


March 1807, 
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chamber in Paisley for his wife, that sh 
she may reside there for her more ee 
easy coming to the kirk, iy 
Sept. 5. 

Her husband declares that she eM 
cannot be removed at all: ordered to . 


bring her to Paisley that the minis- 
ters may have opportunity of fre- 
quent converse with her, or to bring 
a testimonial that she cannot be re- 
moved. 


Seft. 24. 


He reports that he had not an op- 
portumty to see the Physician: the 
Presbytery advise him before next 
meeting to briag his wife from Black- 
stone, either by land or water, to 
Paisley, to hear the word, and have 
confereuces with the ministers. 


She ts advertised to come and re- 
side at Paisley between and February 
next. 


Ast April 1647. & 
Order her to be publickly admo- 


nished for not coming tu reside at a, 


Paisley, as the Presbytery had ap- 
pointed, 


April 22. 


T'wo member: report that they had 
gone and visited the Guidwife of 
Ferguslie, and had seen her infirm ; 
and she still pretending inability, 
they had gotten her promise to come 
to the kirk of Paisley within 20days, 
to give content and satisfaction in 
that point, albeit she snould be car- ; 
ried on her bed. 3 


May 8. 


Mr Heary Calvert minister of 
Paisley reports, that Margaret Hamil- at 


ton, Guidwife of Ferguslie, had come 
bed. 


to the kk of Paisley carried on a eae 
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Memoirs of DR ALEXANDER PENNE- 
cUIK of New 


(Concluded from August 1806, p. 584.) 


T what time, or to whom Dr 

Pennecuik was married, the wri- 
ter of this biographical sketch has 
not been able to discover. Of what 
number his family once consisted, is 
equally unknown. 

When he was advanced in years, 
he had only two daughters. One of 
these was married to the eldest son 
of Mr Oliphant of Lanton, now 
Dalmahoy, in Mid-Lothian, on the 
north side of the Pentland Hills, 
A.D. 1702. With her he gave the 
estate of New Hall, on the south 
verge of these hills, and in the same 
county. This gentleman is said to 
have been bred to the bar, and, from 
high living, to have been considera- 
bly involved in debt at the time of 
his marriage. In 1703, the year fol- 
lowing, he sold New Hall to Sir 
David Forbes, knight, a lawyer of 
eminence, uncle to the celebrated 
President Forbes, the prop ef Thom. 
son the poet, and father to Mr John 
Forbes advocate, the frend and pa. 
tron of Allan Ramsay, author of The 
Gentle Shepherd, and Dr Pennecuik’s 
utor in The Description of Tweed- 
wale. 

He retained the estate of Roman- 
no, on which he resided till his 
ceath. He, then, left it to his young. 
er daughter, who had marred Mr 
Farquharson of Kirktown of Boyne, 
in Aberdeenshire ; from whom it was 
purchased by the father of its present 
proprietor Mr Adam Kennedy. 

At this time two farms, called up- 
per, and nether Whitefield, between 
New Hlall and Romanno, belonged 
to the son of the historian and poet 
Drummond of Hawthornden. Drum. 
mond, himself, died in 1649. ** The 
Whitefields,”’ says Dr Pennecuik, 
th his Des. ription of Tweeddale, ‘6 are 


*‘ the heritage of Sir William Drum. 
‘* mond, son, and heir, to the learn- 
“ed poet, and historian William 
Drummond of Hawthornden.” ‘The 
poet’s father was Sir John Drum. 
mond, knight, and Gentleman-usher 
to James the Sixth ; and his son, Dr 
Pennecuik’s friend, was knighted by 
Charles the Second. Adjacent to the 
Whitefields, on their east side, are 
the lands of Coldcoats, now Machbie- 
hill, likewise in the shire of Peebles. 
By his name, and that of his estate, 
Drummond is mentioned among Dr 
Pennecuik’s poems, in the * inscrif- 
lion to be put at the foot of Jonas Ha- 
milton of Coldcoats? picture. drawn 
by ——;”? andinthe * Elegy upon 
the supposed Death of Jonas Hamilton 
of Coldcoats, at the desire of a person 
of Quality.” On this Jonas Hamil- 
ton of Coldcoat, with his face ‘ of 


the gypsie hew,” his neighbour’s— 


playful muse found much subject for 
friendly mirth ; and he ts often jo- 
coscly held up to notice among the 
Tweeddale lairds. Says he, alluding 
to his feats in drinking, 


‘+ Drummond, who's yet alive, can tell 
“ How, from them all, he bore the bell.’ 


The portrait of the poet, this Drum- 
mond’s father, was, with that of his 
guest at Hawthornden Ben Jonson, 
the sign chosen by Allan Ramsay 
for his shop, as a bookseller, at the 


east end of the Luckenbooths of E- | 


dinburgh, * Wercester Fight,’’ at 
which Cromwell defeated Charles 
the Second, is noticed with. strong 
matks of attachment to the royal 
cause, beth in the Jnscription and 
Elegy, on his companion Coldcoats, 
who it appears was one of the com- 
batants. In the E/egy on his suf- 
posed death,’ with his usual freedom 
and peasantry, he thus celehrates 
his courage and clemency, and adds 
a vigorous couplet on his general cha- 


racter, 
“ Va- 


a) 
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« Valiant he was at Worcester Fight, 


and ‘Town. 
«“ Where, with much bravery, he threw 


severals down, 

«“ Who were not slain, but, pleased with 
his pranks, 

“ Rose up again, and gave kind Cow/se 
thanks. 

“ O Nature! reconcile him, if you can? 


“ A debauchee, and yet a sober man. 


One of the most interesting cir- 
cumstances, relating to the literary 
history of Dr Pennecuik, is the tra- 
dition as to his having furnished Al- 
lan Ramsay with the beautiful and 
engaging P/ot, for his celebrated pas- 
toral comedy, founded on the events 
attending the defeat of the Marquis 
of Montrose, and the restoration of 
Charles the Second by General 
Monk. This tradition is repeated in 
the preface to Ancient Scottish Poems, 
published in 1786; and its truth 
seems to be confirmed, by tts conco. 
mitancy with authenticated facts. Dr 
Peanecuik’s attachment to the royal 
cause ; and to pastoral poetry, four 
of his poems being pastorals,—his 
living at the time of the Restoration, 
and during all the reign of Charles 
the Second,—his intimacy with Ha- 
milton of Coldcoats, who was present 
at Worcester Fight; and with Sir 
William Drummond, who was knight- 
ed by Charles the Second, and the 
portrait of whose father Ramsay 
adopted for his sign,—his residence 
at Romanno, near Peebles, to which 
Montrose fled, after his surprise and 
defeat at Philiphaugh,—his acquaint- 
ance, as the physician of ‘'weeddale, 
with the private histories of all its 
Jamilies, and their fortunes under 

ontrosey—-and his close connection 
with Mr Forbes of New Hall, the 
common fnead of him and Ramsay,— 
all ascertained by his own writings, 
and the authority of Archbishop 
Nicolson,—concur with this tradi- 
lion, repeated by the editor of /n- 
cient Scottish Poems,and give it weight. 
On examination, it will be found, 
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that the adventures of Allan Ram- 
say’s Sir William Worthy,” are, 
merely, the embellished history of one 
of “the most eminent of the gen- 
try” of Tweeddale who had fought 
and fled abroad with Montrose after 
the battle of Philiphaugh, mention- 
ed inthe Descrifition of the county 
written with the assistance of Mr 
Forbes ; communicated by Dr Pen- 
necuik to Ramsay, while residing 
at New Hall, for the ground work 
otf his comedy, and adopted by him, 
in consequence of the advice, or, at 
the desire, as he himself expresses it, 
of Mr Forbes, and his distinguished 
literary friends. That Ramsay was 
in the practice of reciting the differ- 
ent scenes of the comedy, as he pro- 
ceeded in it, to Mr Forbes, and the 
who resorted to New 
Hall, is proved from Tytler’s edi- 
tion of Aing James’s Poems 5 and it 
is acknowledged by himself, in his 
Note subjoined to the first scene of 
the comedy in the quarto of 1728, 
that he had * carried the pastoral 
the length of five acts, at the desire 
of some persons of distinction,” 
evidently alluding ‘ to the literati’” 
mentioned by Mr Tytler; among 
whom, besides Dr Pennecuik, and 
Mr Forbes himself, were Sir David 
Forbes, the proprietor of the place, 
who had been knighted for promot- 
ing the Union, his nephew the cele- 
brated Duncan Forbes, and his La- 
dy’s nephew Baron Sir Joha Clerk 
of Pennecu:k, the most accomplish- 
ed, and conspicuous men of their age 
in Scotland. The character of Sir 
William Worthy appears to have been 
drawn from Sr David Forbes, in 
compliment to his affability and taste ; 
and his history, which forms the 
Plot, isthat of one of * the most 
eminent of the gentry” alluded to, 
in the seventh page of his Descrip- 
tion, by Dr Pennecuik, narrated to 
Ramsay, for the basis of a pastoral 
comedy ; a8 tradition asserts, 

The 
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The statement given in the edition 
of Ramsay’s works published in 
1800, and since copied inconsiderate- 
ly into other books, is unfoun- 

ed. It is there mentioned that the 
character, and history of Ramsay’s 
knight, were taken from Sir William 
Purves of Woodhouselee, Baronet ; 
although he was dead long before 
Ramsay was born, who had no con- 
nection afterwards with his family or 
place ; and notwithstanding, as to 
his history, he neither fought under 
‘* Montrose,” nor did he go * a- 
broad,” as his connection with the 
Plot indispensably requires he should 
have dene. Yet the same editor, 
from his ignorance as to the life of 
Dr Pennecuik, scruples not, ina Note 
at the end of Ramsay’s Life, to call 
what is only repeated and preserved 
in the Preface to Ancient Scottish Po- 
ems, as to Dr Pennecuik’s concern 
with * the plot of the Gentle Shep- 
herd,” an * unauthorised assertion,” 

In the Answer to‘the poetical 
epistle from Mr William Clerk, ad: 
vocate, brother to Baron Sir John 
Clerk, of date May 1714, it appears, 
from the following lines, that Dr 
Pennecuik had, now, seen many 
days. 


* Oh ! how unequal isthe match indeed, 

“* Betwixt your young, and my oid hoa- 
ty head. 

** Your blood is warm, your fancy’s on 
the stage; 


“ This is your epring, but winter of my 
a 


ge. 
“* My muse cools like my blood,. and 
still grows worse, 


** Yours towers aloft, like the Pegasean 
horse.” 


After a long, happy, respectable, 
and useful life, according to the most 
authentic information that can be 
obtained, Dr Pennecuik died A. D. 
1722, at the age of seventy years: 
and was buried in the church yard 
of Newlands by the side of his fa- 
ther ; leaving his estate of Romanno 
to Mr Farquharson, his younger 
danghter’s husband. 


_ Romanno,” says Captain Arm- 
strong, in The Companion tophis Map 
of Tweeddale, ** was formerly the 
property of Romanno of that J/k.” 
‘¢ It was since the seat of Dr Penne. 
cuik; a gentleman to whose dis- 
“ tinguished abilities, as a physician, 
‘- poet, historian, genealogist, and 
“ botanist, it would be doing an in. 
* justice to offer a panegyric from 
“my pen.” Such, at least, is the 
list of his literary attainments, pick. 
ed up in the county where he latter. 
ly resided ; and the opinion of them, 
still, retained there. 

His Topographical Account of Tweed- 
dale, with the botanical information 
it contains, is commended for its ac- 
curacy. 

His Poems, alihough, in general, 
they have little merit compared with 
later productions ; with the excep- 
tion of those of Drummond, who, in 
many of his pieces, is not his supe- 
rior, are at least equal, North of the 
Tweed, to those of the age he lived 
in. He is no where driven to that 
miserable shift, practised even by lat- 
ter poets of repute, from the want of 
one with a corresponding termina- 
tion, of sometimes ending a line with 
the first half of a-word. To a Scotch- 
man, in particular, his performances 
are interesting, as evidences of the 
general state of learning and taste in 
North Britain, near its metropolis, in 
the seventeenth century. Besides a 
considerable fund of the then preva- 
lent vein of humour, his poems exhi- 
bit many accurate and curious, tho’ 
rough and: imperfect, sketches, taken 
from life, of the manners and customs 
of our countrymen, at the eras of the 


important and turbulent transactions — 


attending the Restoration, and during 
the preludes to the glorious Revolu- 
tion, The lines “* On a Glutton ;” 
the * Inscription for my Bee-house 3” 
the Inscription for my closet’? among 
others of equal intrinsic value, might 


even appear, with credit to their av-: 


thor, in any collection of verses what- 
"ever. 
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On these considerations, Dr Pen- 
necuik is entitled to a respectable 
place among our Scottish Poets. 

His verses, independent of other 
‘recommendations, are of value to 
such as wish to trace, with accuracy, 
the progress of literary refinement 
in this part of our island. They 
were, he writes, published ** at the 
 importanity of several very ingent- 
“ous gentlemen, his friends ;” and 
as he numbered among these, chiefly 
such as were distinguished by their 
sank, and learning, and aecomplish- 
ments; it is very unlikely that they 
would have acted thus, had his per- 
formances been inferior to the usual 
productions of those times *. 


February 2. 1807. 


» 


Garwic Etymologies. 


Fo the Editor. 

SIR, 

J)4LGARNOCH, i. ¢. Dal-gair- 
cnoc, i. e. the dale of the rejoi- 
cing hill, This romantic spot at- 
tracted the attention of the great 
Burns, who, in order to perpetuate 
memory, composed well- 
known song, the “ Tryst of Dalgar- 
noch.” It is situated in the parish 
of Closeburn, on the banks of the 
ith, and within a short distance of 
a druidical temple, as | have before 
hoticed in the antiquities of Close- 
bura, These Crocs, or Knocks (the 
word is Cauc) were uniforia- 
y devoted to some purpose of re- 
ligion, justice, or festivity. This 
pttle Cnoc is of very inconsider ble 


Errata in August 1806.—P. 582.C0 «26 

for Chirurgion, read Chirurgeon.— 
Ditto ditto for T. P's, read P’s.— 
P. 583. col. 2. for Lordship) nor, read 
Lordship) is no',—Ditto ditto for 
Nicholson, read Nicolson.—P. 584. 

col. 1. for T. Giffarc, read J. Giffara. 
 Mitto Col. 2. leave oui the comma after 
the word mtroduction.—Passim, for 
Pennecuick, read Penaccuik. 


‘of the druids. 
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elevation, and occupies about half an 
acre of ground, and appcars to have 
been levelled down for the site of the 
old church of Dalgarnochk, long since 
in ruins, This interesting spot 1s 
surrounded with a stone and lime 
dyke, aud i» stll used as a burying 
place. 

Culdees, i.e. Cill De, or Ceiledeaich, 
i. e. the cell or house of God, to dis- 
tinguish the true worship from that 
Philologists have 
uniformly mistaken the omgm of 
this word, and have compounded it 
of the Latiu words Cultores Dei, than 
which nothing can be more ridiculous 
or absurd. 

A celebrated Irish Antiquarian 
justly observes, that none became 
earlier converts (o Christianity than 


the Druids, or made a more conspi- 


cuous figure in promulgating te 
doctrine ; and indeed the uncontrouwl- 
ed influence they possessed ove: all 
ranks, from the prince to the pea- 
sant, rendered chem the fittest instru- 
ments for this important task. The 
conversion of the Dru'ds was, in fact, 
the conversion of the whole nation. 
There seems always to have been con. 
siderable doubts who the Culdess a toe 
ally were, but as the name is realy 
Grelic, and it seems agreed on all 
hands that they were natives of Scot- 
land and Ireland, 1t may be naturally 
inferred that they were converted 
Druids. Indeed if any doubt could 
be entertaised on this head, it is suf- 
ficiently obviated by the venerable Bede 
who has handed down to us the couse- 
cration of a diuidical temple, by the 
great St Patrick himelf. He ine 
forms us the saint sanctified Cloch- 
oir by engraving on it the name of 
Christ in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
Now this Cloch oir signifies the gol- 
den stone, and was the centre stone of 
one of the most magnificent druidical 
temples in Ireland, It is still sacred 
to the purposes of religion, being a 
bishop’s see, and retaining its origin. 
al- name with very little variatioo, 
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Clogher. Tt tiertfore appears, that 
the first propayators of Christianity 
found it their interest not enly to 


-make use of the Druids, but also of 


their temples, to aid them in the ar- 
duous undertaking. Tudeed, many 
places the original Druidical place of 
worship thus consecrated of a cellu- 
lar, or, what is the same thing, of a 
circular form, remats close to that 
of more recent erection. Many of 
them contain three corcentric circles, 
clearly emblematical of the mystery 
efthe Trinity, To severelof them, 
fonts have been Ciseovered, as also 
tepositoves of the dead, in the very 
Inner cucle, or Sancium Sanclcrun— 
Now it ts well known that baptism, 
and burying i conscerated ground, 
are of Christian onging It seems, 
therefore, evident, that the Gret 
preachers of Christianity bent their 
first eflorts to the conversion of the 
Druids, the then established clergy ; 
and having succeeded, consecrated 
their temples, to which both they 
and the populace were so much at- 
tached, and gave to these temples the 
name Cill De, i. e. the House of 
God, which of course became a ge. 
neral name for the whole sect, and e- 
ven, though anghcized Culdees, 
comes as near the original Cill De as 
the genius of the Lngloh language 
can admit. 

Fetter-Carn, i. ¢. Feadaire Carn, 
i.e. the Pipers, or Minstrel’s Carn. 
This carn oppears to have been de- 
voted (eccasionally at least} as most 
of the carns were, to the purposes of 
mirth and festivity. It seems to 
to have answered the same purpose 
as Dal gair choc before mentioned, 
with this shght difference, that the 
minstrel in the ore case sat on a 
carn, and in the other on a hillock 
or tumulus, and played while the 
people danced arovad, always observ- 
Ing to keep their right hand to the 
Carn or tumulus, and turn round with 
the Sun, a cirewt which it was high- 
ly criminal to neglect, either in their 


festive or religions ceremonies. 
Many of these Caras devive their 
names from festive entertainments, — 
‘There is a carn near Aberdeen which 
has no other name but that of the 
Dancing Carn, which is evidently a 
literal translation of its original gac. 
lic name Cara Damsaidh. 

Jird, e.a cardinal point, or poirt 
of the compass. “This word is pr- 
nounced Jiri, or rather dirih, D,'T, 
aid Th, being often commuted.— 
‘}he most common name 1s /r/), 
and nothing ts more common than foi 


one person to ask another, * from, 


what cfirth the wind blows,’? mean. 


ive from what point. ‘The orginal 
word is rd, and it signifies the 
summit or highest point of a hill— 
It is now mostly used adjectively, and 
signifies high or elevated. It can 
hardly be doubted that from 
the Romans borrowed their 
‘The tracing of this word forcibly 
points out the early ideas and re- 
sources of mankind, previous to the 
discovery of the magnetic compass, 
and the invention of chronometers. 
The summits of hills are not only 
the most obvious, but the most pel- 
manent marks, and in all nations we 
find winds denominated from the 
particular hills, or other conspicuous 
objects from which they blew. To 
a Highlander sheltered in the bosom 
of a glen, the surrounding Aris or 
hills, were, in fact, a kind of natural 
compass and sun-dial, and so muc! 
are mankind accustomed to make ob- 
servations on the sun, winds, Xc. 
from surrounding objects, that when 
removed from the place of their usu- 
al residence, even the mest intelligent 


find themsclves at a lossto determine — 


the Airths, because removed from the 
particular ras to which they have 
been accustomed. 

An ingenious correspondent lately, 
(I do not recollect in what number 
of your useful miscellany) has ate 
tempted to derive Airth from Earth. 


But Airth and Earth are totally and 
radically 
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radically diflerent, one being derived as 
aforesaid, fromthe Gaelic Ard, signi- 
fying the top ofa hill, and hence figu- 
ratively apoint of the compass, andthe 
other fromthe Teutoale Erd, signify- 
ing the globe of the earth, fn the 
incorrect state of the English lan- 
guage, when it approached much 
nearer the Saxon than at present, it 
was writen and lastly earth. 

‘To conclude, I would advise your 
etymological correspondents not to 
overlook the gaehe language, for 
there is in fact more antiquity, tnfor- 
mation, and originality init, than ia all 
thelanguages of Europe put together, 


February 
180". Mhzo. 


The Censor. N° IIT. 


Mr CExsor, 


Have long sighed in vaia for some 

kindred being into whose bosom 
IT could pour my discontents, occa- 
sioned by circumstances, which [ am 
about to relate; when, the other day, 
I happened to cast my eyes on the 
Scots Magazine, where the word 
** Censor” met them, and on reading 
the article following it, I found, to 
my unspeakable joy, that you were 
one with whom | might find, (as a 
friend of mine often expresses him- 
selt) ** some point of contact,’? and 
more so, to find that with unparallel- 
ed generosity you had confined the 
arena of your censorian exertions to 
this metropolis : you seem very like- 
ly, therefore, to hear my complaints 
with a portion of fellow feeling ; be. 
cause, any one who takes upon him- 
sclfthe office of Censor, may be sup- 
posed to have a wish to hear the 
complaints of those who pine in se- 
cret, and who, perhaps, like himself, 
would have become Censors long be- 
fore this time, but from a kind of 
Sneaking reluctance have declined the 
task, And farther to encourage you 


175 
in the exercise of your functions, 
aud to shew that your desiga has not 
crept unnoticed unto the world, the 
Scots Magazine had not three days 
seen the light, before it was curreatly 
reported, amon a select convocatioa 
of the discontented, (where [ happen- 
ed to be piesent,) chat a philanthro- 
pic gentleman, whose name was un- 
known, had undertaken to wield the 
satiric lash in correcting the faulty, 
and defending those oppressed beings 
hitherto distinguished by the names 
of Bog Stalkers,” or “ Idle Pel- 
lows.’* 

I have now spun cut a tolerable 
introduction, and shall, Mr Censor, 
(as accords with the practice of all 
that genus to which I belong) give 
you my history and grounds of com- 
plaint. 

I am a man, rot of large fortune, 
but blessed with such a degree of 
excttion as is sufficient to secure a 
competent share of the good thiags 
of this life, and some leisure hours; 
afew of which I becuile in walking 
about the public streets of this city, 
and noting down the fants or ex- 
cellencies of my fellow walkers, 26 
they happen to come under my ob- 
servation. 
produces thoughtfulness, which to 
the thinker is a most inconvenient 
state of mind in a crowded street, 
and among the busy and the idle, 


most of whom in the city are much | 


upon a par in point of (I shall not 
call it politeness) that equable suavie 
ty of manners which a few only pos- 
1 shall recount to you some of 
the most disagreeable epochs in a 
walk of this kind: 1 live in the New 
‘Town, and about two o’cleck (in 
fashionable language the marning,) 
I sally out in order to enjoy my 
walk and observations ; in my pro- 
cress along Prince’s Street, the po- 
lite Hauicur with which the motley 
crowd of coxcombs of both sexes, 
field and subaltern officers,and grown- 
up boys, ycleped gentlemen, eye = 
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being of a neuter kind, is tolerable ; 
when on the North Bridge, the long 
extended row of students returning 
from Colkge fraught with learning ; 
together with an endless farrago of 
walkers of every description, attract 
the attention, Should any of our 
Amoezonan fair, their irrigated 
progress, come into contact with me 
when (poor soul) with pious care 
framing my steps so 2s to avoid giv. 
ing offence tothe overhanging paunch 
of some worthy citizen; their gent- 


ly chiding whisper is that elegant 


epithet “a great brute.” Some of 
those retainers of learning before 
nientioned seem to have come to 
College with the intention of attain. 
ing learning for the mere mercenary 
purpose of applying it to the best 
peenniary advantage ; without so 
moch as carrying along with them 
the dictates of common civility : some 
ot these pert nondescripts unbend 
their minds by impeding the indus- 
trious, and do all in their power to 
irritate and inveigle in a quarrel the 
other species of walkers. 

Upon the South Bridge, the 
crowds of porters, apprentices, &c, 
produce inconveniences which over 
leap the power of police, and are 
dangerous in the extreme to the ught- 
ful, or, in their language, thoughtless 
walkas. When an unfortunate con- 
fusion heppens between them and a 
thoughttul waker, their mode of 
hailing is, "' What the devil’s the 
fellow thirking of or, What's 
the use of idle folk like you, man??? 
Som« times when delivering their car. 
goes ata shop door, the spokes of 
the Leith carts intervene and forma 
barrict at once dangerous and 1m pe- 
netrable. In returning home, I some- 
times go by the High Street, where 
the most distinguished of our citi- 
zens, loaded with a@ivie honours, 
standing in their shop doors, eve 
with sovereign contempt the insigni- 
Feant passenger: this leads me to 
the streets of mercantile fame, the 


Luckenbooths and Lawn-market, 
the climates of which breathe such 
insuperable curiosity regarding the 
character, birth, and condition of the 
walkers, that Fergusson has well 
said, 


* Now stair-head critics, senseless fools, 
“Censure their aim, and pride their 
rules, 

In Luckenbooths wi’ glowrin’ eye. 

* Their neebours sma’est faults descry ; 

‘** Jf ony ioon should dander there, 

** Of aukward gait and foreign air, 

““ They trace his steps till they can tell 

** His pedigree as weel’s himsell.” 
Enina, 


The whisper of enquiry runs from 
door to door in strains like these, 
can this idle fellow be?” 
He’s a bog-stalking-like tyke.” 
I sometimes attend at auctions of 
books, where, with a few exceptions, 
the company are as ungracious as in 
other places, and where a class of 
students, which I have before describ- 
ed, are in their behaviour full as 
boorish as some of them were before 
emerging from obscurity in the coun- 
try. 

Tn short. Mr Censor, a spirit of 
selfish uncivility seems to pervade 
most of the passengers in our streets, 
which has given occasion for Eng- 
lishmen and foreigners to paint it on 
the forehead of their character. 

I shall end my complaints, Mr 
Censor, by earnestly intreating you 
to insert them in your p.per, which 
will be an inconceivable gratification 
to A 


P.S. I could have illustrated my 
complaints by a great many fine 
things from Gay’s poem of ‘ Tri 
via;”? instead of which T shall only 
propose, that, as many pious men 
are printing Bibles for the informa- 
tion of the heathen, some of the 
enlightened in this city would, 1 
like manner, print that poem, and 
distribute copies gratis among those 
who, like me, grope in er 
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Asa farther incitementto the inser- 
tion of my complaints, I mention 
the following: I think they will 
be among the first, if not the very 
first that have been presented to 
you. And when many mutes, who 
smart under distress, see, that * the 
Censor’? is a civil, good-natured kind 
of a man, they will offer their com- 
plaints, your sphere of usefulness 
will be enlarged, and you will shine 
among the most distinguished phi- 


lanthropists of the age. 
B.S. 


Account of the Life and Character of 
James Macxnicut, D. D. 


(Concluded from p. 109.) 


HE character of a man whose 

life was devoted to a single ob- 
ject of incessant study, can hardly be 
expected to afford scope for much 
variety of delineation, Perhaps the 
circumstances, which have been relat- 
ed, sufftciently indicate its premi- 
nent features; and we might leave 
the consideration of it, with observ- 
ing, that it was strongly marked by 
vigour, firmness, good sense, and un- 
bending integrity.—Yet we shall find, 
on a nearer inspection, that it is not 
unworthy of being contemplated 
more minutely ; because it exhibits 
some traits of professional virtue, on 
which the mind may, for a little, 
dwell with pleasure and advantage. 
Such examples in real life illustrate 
the excellence of pure religion ; and 
it is with peculiar interest that we 
tead descriptions which make us fa- 
miliarly acquainted with those who 
have contributed, by their labours, to 
the instruction or the consolation of 
mankind, 

As a Clergyman, the sentiments 
and conduct of Dr Macknight were 
equally characterized by consistence 
and propriety. In the discharge of 
every public and private duty of re- 
igion, with a constant reliance on 
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divine aid, he was regular and steady. 
He knew and felt what became the 
sacred office which he held ; and ne- 
ver departed on any occasion from 
the dignity or decorum of his pro- 
fessional character. Having given 
himself wholly to the meditation of 
divine things, he continued in them : 
In the work of his Master he was 
stedfast and faithful to the end. His 
piety was at once sincere, rational, 
and without oatentation. Tobe useful 
in the cause of truth and virtue, was 
his highest ambition: and with all the 
means of attaining this end, which 
the resources of a well-informed anc 
liberal mind could supply, he united 
a zeal for the interests of Christianity, 
that terminated only with his life. 

In that branch of the pastoral of- 
fice which is called Lecturing, his 
learning and ability were much ad- 
mired, and never failed to please, as 
well as to instruct and edify, in 2 
degree which has seldom been equal- 
led. Asa preacher, also, without 
pretensions to the graces of elocution, 
he had a certain earnestness of man- 
ner, evidently proceeding from the 
heart, and from a sincere anxiety to 
be useful, which always commanded 
the attention, and excited the inte- 
rest of the hearers. In doctrine, he 
shewed uncorruptness, gravity, sin- 
cerity; his scntiments were just, 
energetic, and impressive. And his 
constant object was to press on the 
minds of his people the truths neces- 
sary for the correction of vice, and 
the advancement of picty, knowledge, 
and goodness. With this view he 
may be said to have affected a great- 
er than usual plainness of diction.— 
it is true, that to be perspicuous and 
intelligible to the most illiterate of 
his audience, ought to be always the 
chief object ofa preacher. But this 
may be accomplished with a strict 
adherence to purity of language ; 
and it must be confessed, that the 
difficulty is great of frequently em- 
ploying familiar expressions, with- 
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out descending from that propricty 
which is indispensable to the digmty 
of the pulpit. It may be added, 
that his inexhaustible variety of 
thought and expression in Praver, 
bespoke a mind richly stored with 
religious ideas ; and st once surpris- 
ed and delighted those who regular- 
ly atrended his ministry. 

When engaged, either in private 
controversy or in the public debates 
i} of the Church Courts, he was always 
| remarkable for speaking strictly to 
the point at issue. He was lke- 
wise distinguished by coolness, dis- 
cretion, and command of temper 3 
he listened with patience to the ar 

guments of his opponenis; and in 
delivering his opioions, he shewed 
himself uniformly open, candid, and 
explicit. At the same time, his ta 

lent was rather that of business than 
of address; he appeared to be better 
fitted for deciding on the merits of 
a question in debate, than for sooth- 
ing the passions, or managing the 
humours of mankind —a qualification 
rarcly possessed but by minds of a 
superior order. In the management 
of the Public Charities officially in- 
I trusted to the Ministers of FEdin- 
burgh, his rigid integrity, and im- 
t partial firmness in resisting the ef. 
tects of all personal interest or soli. 
citation, which he regarded as inter- 
fering with the real advantage of 
Institutions, are still in the recollec- 
' tion of many with whom he then 


acted. On every occasion, indeed, 
ay he thought and acted with the ener. 
a gy ofa self-deciding, upright mind, 
1 sind hence it is, that ali his writings 


evince the sentiments of a masculine 
Independent spirit, uniniluenced by 
authority, and unfettered by preju- 
dice. 

Nor was his praise merely that of 
professional excellence. On various 
subjects his range of knowledge was 
ample and profound. ‘Thus, his 
taste for classical literature Was e@ar- 
ly formed. He perused the writers 
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of antiquity with critical skill; and 
ot his acquaintance with the Greek 
language, eapectally che original of 
the New Testament, his observations 
on the force of the particles. in his 
Commentary, are a sufficient proof, 
In the speculations, also, of meta. 
physical, moral, and mathematical 
science, he was a considerable profi 
cient. “The fact 1s, his powers were 
such as might have been turned with 
advantage to any department of 
knowledge or learmag. | 

lc may farther be noticed, that in 
conducting the ordinary affairs of 
life, he displayed uncommon pru- 
dence and sagacity. He was one of 
those who are generally attentive to 
small concerns, but on proper occa. 
sions shew themselves liberal to a 
high degree. —Or this, difierent in- 
stances occurred in the course of his 
transactions with his friends; and 
he was enabled to act on such a 
principle of generosity, by. his usual 
habits of economy and prudence.— 
Dr Macknight’s external appearance 
was sufliciently expressive of his Cha- 
racter, countenance was manly 
and commanding, and his gait te- 
markably erect and firm. 

Agreeably to the plan of this 
sketch, any critical account of Dr 
Macknight’s Works cannot with 
propnety be given here. It may 
ony be observed mm general, that bis 
reputation for sound criticism, exten- 
sive knowledge, and clear elucidation 
of the sacred writings. is rapidly im- 
creasing amongst Christians of every 
denomination ; and he must be ac- 
knowledged to have been one of the 
most intell,rent, judicious, and cane 
did Expositors of the Seripturesy 
that ever appeared, Even during 
his own life time, his diligence was 
rewarded by an ample portion of re- 
spectable fame. The * Harmony of 
the Gospels’ has long been esteemed 
a work of standard excellence for 
the students of evangelical know- 
ledge. His Truth of the Gospel 
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History’? has hitherto attracted the 
notice of the Public less than any of 
his other productions. But it well 
deserves to be more generally read ; 
since of what it proposes to establish, 
it contains the most satisfying views 
that can be suggested by learning, 
acuteness, and good sense, and 1s ad 

mitted by the best judges to be a 
performance as useful and instructive 
as any we have on that important 
subject. 

* The Commentary on the Apos. 
tolical Epistles’ is now held in pecu 
liar estimation ; andit may be doubt 
ed, whether the scope of the sacred 
authors of these writings was ever, 
in any former age of Christiamity, so 
fully, clearly, and happily stated, as 
has been done by Dr Macknight, in 
the general Views and J]lustrations 
which he has prefixed to the several 
Chapters of the Epistles —In this 
able, judicious, and learned Work, the 
Author’s method of explaining the 
Scriptures 1s every where employed 
with the greatest success. His ob- 
ject was to discover the meaning of 
the inspired writers in difficult pas- 
sages, from a comprehensive view of 
all the circumstances to which they 
allude, without regard to interpreta- 
tions of mere human authority ——= 
Hence, although on principle at- 
tached to the established standards 
of the Church of Scotland, he did 
hot conceive it as any advantage to 
the svstem which he maintained, to 
urge, In support of its peculiar doc. 
trinesy every passage which zeal 
without knowledge may have em. 
ployed for that purpose. Nothing, 
in fact, tends more to injure the 
cause of truth and religion, than an 
injudicious appeal to Scripture; or 
the attempt to establish opinious by 
the sanction of scriptural words or 
Passages, quoted singly, without re 
gard to what precedes or follows 
them, and thus invested with a mean- 
‘ng, more than probably, entirely dif- 
*srent from what was intended by 


the sacred writers. Of this mista- 
ken application, Dr Macknight has 
shewn various instances 3 remarking, 
that when a doctrine is sufficicntly 
established by any passage in which 
it is expressly or undoubtedly declar- 
ed, we only weaken it by any appeal 
to other passayes, of which the ap- 
plication to that doctrine may be 
dubious, or at best equivocal. Ac- 
cordingly, it must be allowed, that 
in this method of eliciting the true 
meaning of Scripture, by a due re- 
spect to parallel passages, and the 
Cestyn of the whole context, the ex- 
positions and views which, with 
much sagacity of critteal investigas 
tion, our Author has given of Paul’s 
Epistles, are extremely natural, acute, 
and sensible. 

The Life of the Apostle Paul, 
which concludes the sixth volume of 
‘The Translation and Commentary,’ 
is an excellent compendium of the 
Anostolical History; and may be 
considered as the Author’s view and 
illustration of the Acts of the Apos, 
tles—the only part of the New Tes. 
tament writings (except the Revcla. 
tion of St John) to which the labours 
of Dr Mackni git, as a Commentator, 
were not directed.—In all his wri- 
tings, his style, though unambittous 
of clegance or ornament, Is perspicu- 
ous, and eppropriate to the subject. 

Dr Macknight enjoyed the friend- 
ship and esteem of many eminent 
Characters ameng his cotemporaries 
of the same profession, In the 
number of these were Dr Blair and 
Dr Robertson 3 to whose attachment 
he owed much on different occasions. 
—If the portrait which has been 
given in this account is a faithful 
resemblance, the name of him whom 
it represents may wow be considered 
as not unworthy to be associated, 
in future times, with those of the 
men in whose society, during his 
lifetime, he had often the happy: vss 
of passing his hours, and worse 
works will live as the glory of Scot 
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tish literature, while civilization and 
Yefinement exist. | 

Dr Erskine and Dr Findley had 
been the companions of his early 
youth ; and although in his opinions 
on some points of Church policy he 
differed from these venerable persons, 
so universally esteemed for piety and 
profound theological learning, their 
mutual regard continued unaltered 
through hfe. From Lord Hailes he 
received many valuable hints, relative 
to the early state of Christianity, of 
which he availed himself in his last 
Work. To that learned and truly 
estimable Character, he was also un- 
cer peculiar obligations of another 
kind, through the friendship of the 
Kilkerran famity, with which Lord 
Hailes was connected by marriage. 
‘Phe character and learning of Dr 
Macknight had long poiated him 
out as worthy of being promoted to 
a distinguished station in the Church. 
And it was on this ground, that by 
the immediate influence of John 
Dalrymple, Esq. brother of Lord 
Hales, and Provost of Edinburgh at 
that time, he obtained his election 
as a Minister of the City. 

The proofs of respect which he 
experienced from many of his yourng- 
er Brethren in the Church, were 
highly gratifying to Dr Macknight. 
Among bis friends of this description, 
there were two for whom he enter- 
tained a peculiar esteem; and the 
will forgive the mention of their 
names on the present occasion, be. 
cause the public tribute of regard 
which they have each had an oppor. 
tunity of paying to his memory, in 
the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, was so honeurable to 
him, that it ought not to pass unre- 
corded. Principal Hil, with that 
impressive and dignified eloguence 
which has long been celebrated as 
having a powerful influence on the 
of the Assembly, charzc- 
terized him asee®* A venerable Fa- 


ther, who ranked among the most 
eminent Divines that the Church of 
Scotland has produced; who often 
spoke in this House with great abili. 
ty, and profound knowledge of the 
subject on which he delivered his 
opinion ; who was a Master in our 
Israel, concerning all points of eccle- 
siastical law; and by whose theolo- 
gical labours, conducted during 2 
long life with unremitting assiduity, 
and directed to the most valuable 
objects, all of us now daily prolit.” 
To Dr Finlayson, of whose firmness, 
sagacity, and accurate knowledge, he 
early appreciated the future value to 
the Church, Dr Macknight was 
strongly attached by a certain con- 
geuiality of mind ; and he often had 
great pleasure in discussing various 
subjects of his attention, with @ 
friend so remarkable for acuteness, 
judgement, and strength of intellect. 
It accorded with the sentiments of 
all his brethren, when Dr Finlayson, 
officially reporting to the Assembly 
the death of Dr Macknight, as joint 
Collector of the Fund already men- 
tioned, said, that ** his deep learning, 
sound judgement, and great respec: 
tability of character, had rendered 
him one of the brightest ornaments 
of our Church.” 

Soon after the time of his being 
ordained, Dr Macknight married 
Elizabeth M‘Cormick, eldest daugh- 
ter of the worthy and respectable 
Samuel M‘Cormick, Esq. General 
Examiner of the Excise in Scotland, 
Lady whose humane and char'- 
table character endeared her to the 
people in every parish where her 
bustand has officiated as Pastor ; 


and whose tender feelings of sympa- 
thy for distress, unwearied activity 


of benevolence, and constant anxiety 
to promote the happiness of all whom 
her kind offices can reach, are still 
known, and will long be remembered 
with approbation, in the circle where 
Providence has blessed her with op- 

portunities 
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ortunities of doing good. By her 
Dr Macknight had four sons, The 
eldest, a very promising child, died 
at theage of seven, Another reach- 
ed the age of thirty-three, after 
having suffered much from a liager- 
ing distemper, which at last proved 
fatalto him. The loss of this very 
amiable young man, was the chief 
distress which Dr Macknight expe- 
rienced in the course of hts long and 
useful life. Of his family now ie- 
maining, one is engaged in a depart- 
ment of the Profession of the Law, 
and the other is a Clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland. 

This plain and cursory narrative, 
which must now be brought to a 
close, is another proot of what has 
frequently been remarked, that the 
history of men whose lives have been 
spent in the acquisitions of learning, 
are generally barren of those incidents 
which excite an interest In the details 
ofbiography. Continually occupied 
with the duties of his office, with his 
studies, and his writings, Dr Mac- 
knight seldom mingled in what may 
be called the bustle of the world, 
and had no share in the political 
transactions of the day. For engag- 
ing in these, indeed, as already hint- 
ed, he was little qualified, either by 
the natural bent of his mind, or by 
his usual habits of life. Bur he has 
left behind him a reputation superior 
to that which is conferred by the 
pursuits of ambition, or the lustre 
of events creating only a temporary 
interest in the passions of men; and 
iis name will probably be remember- 
ed with veneration, as long as the 
study of divine truth continues to be 
cultivated in the Christian world. 


Farther Remarks cn the Plan for com- 
jileting the New COLLEGE. 


To the Editor. 
STR, 


FEW things affect an inhabitant of 
Edinburgh with more melancho- 


ly sensaticns, than the present state 
of that splendid edifice, which was 
destined for its new College. It 1s 
neediess to enlarge on the celebrity of 
this school, beth in Britain and 
throughout all Europe; or on the 
close connection between Its prospe- 
rity, and that of the city to which it 
belongs. And though the learning 
and industry of its professors must 
always be its principal support, yet 
there is an unquestionable propriety, 
that its external appearanceandaccoui- 
modation should bear some propor- 
tion to its intrinsic excellence. ‘The 
proposal therefore of erecting a new 
college instead of the former old and 
ruinous building, met with the warm 
approbation of all true patriots. It 
cannot indeed be denied, that ra- 
dical errors were committed upon the 
occasion of its commencement, which 
are now irretrievabie. Of these the 
chief undoubtedly was, the undertak. 
ing it on too large a scale. But as it 
has been thus begun, we have no 
choice left but to continue § and, after 
all, if the requisite funds could by 
any means be procured, the improv- 
ed accommodation and respectability 
would sufficiently compensate even 
for the very great expence which has 
been incurred. But, indeed, its pre- 
sent condition is such as to render iis 
completion a matter of imperious ne- 
cessity, otherwise the whole of what 
is already done must be thrown away. 
Exposed to the weather as it now is, 
the edifice will moulder away before 
it is completed. Its magnificent front, 
with windows open‘to every blast, 


and already exhibiting symptoms of 


premature decay, must be a doleful 
sight to every passenger. It certain. 
ly, therefore, concerns both the ho- 
nour and the best interests of this 
country, that such a fabrick, instead 
of being allowed to go to ruin, should 
be brought as speedily as possible to 

a state of completion. 
One of your correspondents, in the 
Magazine for Feb. 1805. stasted the 
idea 
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idea of a lottery being opened tor 
this purpose, as the only means by 
which it was ever likely to be cffect- 
ed. have lately been informed 
that government, with a lanudsbie at- 
tention to the interests of literature, 
have been considering of this plan; 
and that there is even some likebhood 
of its being adopted. Now, though 1 
am notin general a friend to otter. 
its, nor accustomed to engage in 
them, 1 certamly would jou with 
every true Scotsman in throwing my 
inite into such a scheme. So strong 
would be ths patriotic feeling, that 
Tam convinced the plan would suc- 
cecd though the advantages it afford. 
ed were considerably less than im the 
government one, And somany would 
engage ta this who would not in the 
other, that probably the raterests of 
the State Lottery might not be ma- 
tertally aflccted. 


---— 


of the Russtan ARMY. 


S it is to the gallantry of the 

Russian troops that Europe has 
new to look for her only hope of 
satety, and her last bulwark against 
universal dominion, some few parti- 
culars collected in the course of my 
own reading, on their character, and 
on the manner in which it was form- 
ed, may not be unacceptable at the 
present moment. ‘The armies of the 
two greatest military nations in the 
world now concentrated in one point, 
announce a contest the most tremen- 
dous in its magnitude and cor sequen- 
ces, of any that has been witnessed 
by modern times 3 and it ts in Possi- 
ble to look with indifference on any 
thing which can tend to throw light 
on its probable issue. 

‘That firm and immoveable bravery 
for which this army 18 so much dis- 
tinguished, appears to be quite an ar- 
titicial quality. Little more than an 
hundred years ago, there was not the 
east vestige Of it. Betore the reign 


of Peter the Great, Russia was not 
even numhered among the militar 
nations of Europe. Her turbulent 
and undisciplined militia were litt'e 
formidable to any monarch except 
their own, Sully, in giving an ac- 
count of the grand scheme of Louis 
X.V_ hardly thinks the Muscovites 
worth mentioning, but slightly noti- 
ces his intention of driving them out 
of Europe, as a thing which would 
scarcely require an effort. Evenatthe 
accession of Peter, the Swedes were 
greatly superior, An army of at 
kkast 54,000 Russians, the flower of 
his troops, being attacked by 9090 
Swedes, instantly took to flight, lost 
all their cannon, and were butchered 
without resistance. Of all the meta. 
morphoses effected by that extraordi- 
nary monarch, this, upon the charac- 
ter of his trcops, is perhaps the most 
singular; and if | am not mistaken, 
the manner in which it was effected 1s 
stil more singular, It seems to have 
been solely by the influcnce of terror. 
The macner in which this pusil- 
lauimity was removed, seems still 
more singular, The ideas of ho- 
nour and pride being then alto- 
gether foreign to the Russian mind, 
Peter, who knew the men with whom 
he had to do, resolved to enact pu- 
nishments against cowardice, so dreac- 
ful and mereiless.that whatever might 
be the danger of standing, that of 
running away might be still greater. 
Every officer who sees one of his 
men flying, is enjoined either to kill 
him on the spot, or as soon after as 
he conveniently can. The soldier 
who deserts his standard, or who, 10 
a besieged city, even speaks of capl- 
tulation, shall be put to death. ‘The 
commander who shall surrender while 
there is yet a chance of holding out, 
shall suffer the same punishment*. ln 
pure 
* Recneild Anecdotes, Contumes, &C 
particuliers aux differens Peupics ce la 


Russia. 6 vols, London, 1797 
vol. I. p. 182. 
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ursuance of this system, Prince 

Menzikoff, before giving battle to 
the Swedes, regularly assembled his 
army, and gave them to understand, 
that in case of defeat, he would dect- 
mate them by lot, and hang every 
tenth man *. In short, the troops 
found that they durst not be cowards, 
and that, in battle, their only chance 
of safety was to stand and fight. By 
this means, however, a permanent 
character seems to have been tmpo- 
sed upon them, which no longer re- 
quires to be maintained by such vto- 
lent methods. the want of al tn- 
formation, by removing every means 
either of seduction or improvement, 
tends to perpetuate this character 
when once produced. Hence. proba- 
bly arises that steady, paticni, me- 
chanical bravery, and that slavish 
Obedience, which characterises the 
Russian army. ‘The soldier seems 
transported into a complete piece of 
machinery, which readily obeys the 
impulse piven to it, but has no 
movement ofits own. Some troops, 
who had been ordered to defeud an 
advanced post, on being tnformed 
that the post was already im the ene- 
my’s possession, aud chat if they ad 
vanced they would infallibly be cut 
to pieces, very coolly replied, What 
is that to us? Prince Doligoronekis 
ordered us, 

Peter the Great issued orders to 
stop every one who went thro’ the 
Streets at night without a lantern. 
A soldier having met a physician 
coming home, attended by a servant 
who carried a lantern, allowed the 
servant to proceed, but arrested the 
physician. 


A galley having sunk in which 


some of the guards were, the com- 
mander of the next vessel called out, 
**Save the officers of the guards” A 
soldier caught hold of a poor man 
who was just sinking ; but before he 
would lift him, enquired, ** Are you 


* Recueil, &c. vol. p. 184. 
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an officer of the Guards ?’? No answer 
being returned in the aflirmative, he 
allowed him to drop f. 

“pe able author of Observations 
on the military character of the dif- 
ferent European armies, thus des- 
cribes the Russian troops ; 

“© The Russian soldier 18 deficient 
in instruction rather than imtelli- 
gence ; the servile obedience to which 
he is accustomed from his birth, the 
rigorous discipline of the army; and 
his absolute separation from all o. 
ther nations, (whose language and 
minners are totally unknewn to 
bias,) make him more obcdient to 
his officers, more paticat and hardy, 
than the soldier of any other service. 
Courayeis the general characteristic; 
it is, 1f we may so express ourselves, 
the faith and creed of the Russian 
soldier. Impheit ob dience oceas. 
in tim the same effects that enthu- 
siasm does in other nations. The 
effect which servitude produces is, 
in this instance, the same with that 
of the most ardent patriotism ; It 13 
more sure and durable than that of 
enthusiasm, the artificial warmth of 
which cannot be long kept up. Thus 
what, by philosophers, 1s called the 
last state of degradation, places man 
on the same level with heroism. The 
Russian soldiers do not conceive it 
possible to give up the contest, so 
long as they have life to continue it. 
The officers are in general very 
ignorant; for this reason strangers 
are in high esteem among them; they 
are brave in the field, but, like the 
soldiers, they are so irom the effect 
of discipline. The same horror is 
conceived in the Russian armies of 
cowardice, as 1s enteitained in other 
countries against irreligion and villa- 
ny. Bravery 1s a duty from which 
ho one considers himself exempt. A 
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Russian camp resembles a horde of 
Tartars. Inthe same manner as a 
people accustomed to obey the laws, 
mechanically abserve them, so do the 
Rucsians constantly follow the rules 
of discipline without daring to depart 
from them. 

Vhe French are more remarkable 
for boldness and rashness than for 
inwrepidity; the approach of the 
Jong and broad Russian bayonets al- 
ways alarmed them; their grenadicrs 
could never stand their impression, 
The courage of the Russians is proof 
against every thing ; they know how 
to insure victory, and to die rather 
than be beaten. “They will beat all 
other troops if they can but bring 
them to action; they are moving ma- 
chines of fire, that consume all in 
their way. No troops in the world 
are so careless of being attacked in 
flank or turned: they think, let the 
enemy be where he will, if they can 
but face about to meet him, that he 
is in front and regular order before 
them. In the campziga of 1799, 
endeavours were made to persuade 
the French army and conscripts that 
there were no Russians among the 
troops with which they were to con- 
tend. The French every where anx- 
iously enquired of each other whe- 
ther they had seen the Russians? 
The idea of the Russian bayonets 
alarmed their courage.” 

he character of Russian bravery 
given by this well-informed writer 
suffigiently accords with the origin 
to which I have traced it. And as 
he justly observes, the operation of 
such a principle is less precarious 
than that of the enthusiasm which 
auimates the French troops. It is 
more suited also to prolonged war- 
fare. And there scems every ground 
to trust, that though the French 
may defeat the Russians, their victo- 
nies will cost them dear; and that 
they will never, as in the case of the 
Austrians and Prussians, be able to 
sweep a Russian army from the face 
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of the earth. A powerful force will 
always remain, while the almost un- 
limited means of reinforcement which 
Russia possesses on her own territo- 
ry, forms ample proof, that if she 
cannot succeed in humbling the power 
of France, she will at least set bounds 
to its farther progress. 


General View of the Vrisit Nationa! 
Character. 


( From Carr's Travels in Ireland.) 


HE generous spirit of hospita- 

lity, so pregnant with every so- 
cial virtue, is proveibially Irish, and 
has been so often commented upon, 
that, if my feelings would permit, [ 
should have been content with the 
pleasure of thinking of it, without 
making a comment upon a subject 
which has been so frequently the ob- 


ject of merited eulogium. 


When I landed in Ireland, too 
many of those prejudices, which the 
fallacious delineations ef malignant 
or stupid tourists had excited, clung 
about me. [had not inhaled the 
air of that country long before they 
dropped off, and no doubt retired 
with those venomous animals which 
have been most happily expatriated 
by the good Apostle of Ireland, St 
Patrick: but neither that tutelar 
saint, nor the soft moisture of the 
climate, had any share in their re- 
moval; they fled before the genuine 
character of the people. A stranger 
will always find it more easy to get 
in, than to get out of the house of 
an Irishman. Before the middling 
classes of society became refined, 
the spirit of hospitality was the 
same; but, like a good melon, tt 
appeared under a rough covering; 
hence it was usual to force the bot- 
tle, and nail up the door with barba- 
rous cenviviality. I cannot help ex- 
pressing my regret that English pre- 
judices have been sometimes 
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ened, even by the representations of 
irishmen, arising from chagrin, or 
some worse motive. ‘There 1s a say- 
cag amongst them, that Put one 
Irishman on the spit and another will 
turn it.” 

The ladies of Ireland possess a pe- 
culiarly pleasing frankness of manver, 
and a vivacity in conversation, which 
render highly interesting all they co 
aud all they say. 

In this open sweetness of deport- 
ment, the libertine finds no encourage- 
ment; for their modesty must be the 
subject of remark and eulogy with 
every stranger. J have been speak. 
ing of the respectable class of female 
society, but the same virtue is to be 
tound in the wretched mud cabte. 

Theinstances connubtal iefection 
are fewer in Lrekand, for tis size, than 
in any other country of equal civili- 
zation, “Lhe appeal of the injured 
husband tothe tribunal of the jaws 
israre. A distinguished advocate at 
the [rish bar assured me, that, for the 
last six years, there have not been 
more than five actions of crim. con. 
and not so many for the preceding 
twenty years. ‘J'wo of those actions 
were between persons of very unequal 
situations of hfe in point of tortune, 
and were by the bar supposed to 
have originated in collusion for the 
hope of vain. The modesty of the 
liish jadies is the effect of principle, 
and hot of any coldness in the orga:r- 
ization of nature: in no country are 
the women more fruitful. ‘Phe hus- 
band only feels the tender regrets of 
lave when business tears bim from 
his home: he rarely knows the pang 
of him 
coats, vet doubts suspects, yet 

fondly loves.” 
The instances of ladies “ living and 
dying in single blessedness” are rare 
in Ireland... [ saw only two old 
maids, and they were too amiable 
and pleasant not to convince me, that 
their situation was cheir choice. 
The upper classes of Irish women 
March 1807. 
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are very handsome, and finely form- 
ed; but the lower Irish country- 
women are so disfigured by the smoke 
of their cabins, and their feet are so 
eulurged by their being exposed 
without either shoes or stockings, 
that [ think them ioferior in com- 
plexionu and form tothe femaie pea- 
santiy of England. ‘Phe commonest 
women tn Dublin are, however, in 
general, remarkable for the delicacy 
ot their hands and arms, and the 
whitencss of the bosom. They are 
also in general powe: fully made, and 
able to protect themselves. In Dublin 
saw a combat between an English 
footman and au Trish fishwoman, 
which was well maintained for some 
time, until at length the footman got 
most soundly threshed, and was o- 
bliged io vicld; the fair Mendoza 
received many severe blows, but the 
bystanders never imertfered, so Con- 
vinced ware they of the superiority 
of her stamina, and puyilistic powers. 
‘he ladies of Ireland are generally 
elegant, aad frequently highly edu- 
cated: there are very few who do 
not speek Fiench fluently, and many 
speak it with che purity of its native 
aceentuation. ‘they also frequently 
add Italian to their accomplishments, 
and it is no unusual circumstance to 
hear a youag lady enter, with a criti- 
cal knowledge, nto the merits of the 
most celebrated authors, with a dif- 
fidence which shews that she is mov- 
ed by a thirst tor knowledge, and not 
by vanity. They are more highly ac- 
complished in instrumental than in 
vocal music ; a greater musical treat 
ean scarcely be enjoyed than to hear 
some of them perform their own 
Irish airs, which are singularly sweet, 
simple, and affecting. Those who 
have beeo presest at a ball in Ireland, 
can best attest the spirit, good hu- 
mour, grace, and elegance, which 
prevail mit. In this accomplishment 
they may rank next to the animated 
inhabitants of Paris. The balls in 
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there being such a poverty of public 
amusements, and this circumstance 
has also an evident tendency to en- 
large and strengthen the social circle. 
Many of the ladies had a little of that 
peculiarity of pronunciation which is 
coarsely called the brogue, but it is 
a very small portion of it, and is far 
from being unpleasant, as long as a 
stranger is susceptible of it, which 1s 
but for a very short time. It is but 
natural to suppose that the pronun- 
ciation of an English lady must be as 
perceptible to an Irish lady who had 
always been confined to her own 
country, as that of the latter is to the 
former. 

1 know not how to make my 
reader better acquainted with the 
Jrish gentry, than by the following 
description which Grattan has given 
of them: “I think,?? said he, I 
know my country ; | think I have a 
right to know her. She has her 
weaknessess: were she perfect, one 
would admire her more, but love her 
Jess. Lhe Genilemen of Ireland act 
on sudden tmpulse 3 but that impulse 
is the result of a warm heart, a strong 
head, and great frersonal determination. 
The errors incident to such a prin- 
ciple of action, must be their errors; 
but then the virtues belonging to 
that principle must be their virtues 
also ; such errors may give a pretence 
to their enemies, but such virtues af- 
ford salvation to their country.”? 

The practice of duelling, which has 
effected more injury to the Irish cha. 
racter than any other cause, is subsid- 
ing 5 but trath calls upon me to say, 
that it still has too wide a latitude of 
action. I do not defend duelling, 
but there are circumstances which call 
for an appeal beyond the law, and will 
be satisfied; and the revenge of a 
bruiser is that ofa blackguard. The 
cause which provokes a duel ought 
to be of an imperious nature, and 
the remedy would then ee more 
varely sought. At a bookseller’s in 
Nassaw-street purchased a pam. 
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phlet, of which the seller said he hag 
sold many copies, entitled ** Advice 
to Seconds,”’ containing general rules 
and instructions for all seconds in 
duels. I one day breakfasted with a 
gentleman, a shirt was airing at the 
fire, and I -observed, that it was 
patched at the bottom in two places, 
I was, of course, a little surprised at 
such a discovery in any part of the 
dress of a man of rank and fortune: 
he saw what had attracted my eve, 
and laughingly told me that he.had 
been shot through the body in a 
duel in that very shirt, and that it 
was its turn that day to be worn: 
the wound, I found, had nearly prov. 
ed fatal, but did honour to the patri- 
otic spirit of the owner of the shirt. 
Formerly this appeal to bullets or 
cold iron was horribly and mndicu- 
lously frequent in Ireland, An Irish 
gentleman informed me, that some 
years since an acquaintance of his, 
just arrived in Ireland from England, 
put up at an inn, and hearing a noise 
in the next room like somebody 
pricking the waintcot with a sword, 
called up the waiter, and demanded 
of him the cause of his being so dis- 
turbed ; ** Oh! and plaze your hon- 
our,” said the fellow, ‘its only Lord 
C— pushing a little, because he ex- 
pects to fight with some of his friends 
whom he has asked to dine with 
him here to-day,”? It was not from 
asanguinary disposition, but solely 
from the chivalrous desire of preserv- 
ing the far-famed bravery of his coun- 
try from the stain of a doubt, that 
ofteninduced an Irishman to mingle 
in a fray where he could have no 
interest or provocation. 


(To be continued.) 
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Thoughts on the FUXDING SYSTEM. 

To the Editor. 

SIR, 

Funding System at its 
commencement gives a nation 


great dnd powerful resources, but - 
‘the 
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the end completly takes them away. 
Jt would require but little reasoning 
to demonstrate that Great Britain 
stands mortgaged for triple its value. 
But the Funding System is of all o-. 
thers the most disastrous toa nation; 
because when it has once been adopt- 
ed and acted on to a certain degree, it 
is impossible to advance, and ruinous 
to retreat. 

Could the whole national debt be 
redeemed to-morrow, it would be the 
greatest calamity that could possibly 
befall us. The whole quantity of 
Specie in the kingdom has been reck- 
oned L.20,000,000, and is perhaps 
over-rated, But the national debt 
has aided the circulating medium, 
and in fact become identified with it, 
being transferable at the will of the 
holder, and applicable to any other 
speculation in. which he chuses to 
embark, 

The national debt, therefore, pro- 
vided the nation can go on with it, 
has been an advantage so far, and 
not a disadvantage. Lvery increase 
of it has increased the value of all 
commodities in the same ratio, but a 
cecrease of the National debt must 
prove inevitable ruin. 

The Funding System was, about 
20 years ago, considered by the great 
Mr Pitt to have been catried too 
great a length, and a Sinking Fund 
established to counteract it. Intlat 
stage of the business this measure 
was proper, and perhaps practicable. 
Our trade and commerce were then, 
comparatively speaking, in their in- 
fancy, and might probably have ab- 
sorbed the addition annyally made 
to the circulating medium by the 
gradual redemption of the national 
debt. 

Most of our arithmetical politici- 
ans appear to have mistaken the re- 
demption of the national debt. They 
seem to think, when once it is re- 
deemed, that it is annibilated, and 
well were it for the nation if this were 
the case. Previous to the establish- 
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ment of the Funding System, the 
national debt was a dead capital 
bearing interest ; transferable indeed, 
but adding little to the circulating 
medium, in as much as it withdrew 
from circulation nearly as much as 
it added to it, and in some instances 
more. But the effects of the Sink- 
ing Fund are diametrically opposite, 
being calculated to throw the whole 
national debt into circulation, ~ 

It was this error which ruined the 
paper currency of America and 
France. ‘hey threw the whole in- 
to circulation at once. In neither of 
these countries did it keep its footing 
above 6 years. Had the capital t- 
stead of the interest been thrown in- 
to circulation in Britain, there had 
been an end of the system 80 years 
ayo. | 
Now the Sinking Fund has a di- 
rect tendency to throw the whole 
national debt into circulation, It is 
of no material consequence that it 
does it by degrees. “The effects, tho’ 
gradual and slow, are in the end ex- 
actly the same. Let us examine in 
what manner the national debt is to 
be redeemed, and in what manner the 
money thrown into circulation by 
such redemption is to be employed 
or invested; but, in the first place, it 
is necessary to suppose a peace, for 
till that event take place, the Sink- 
ing Fund cannot diminish the na- 
tional debt, and it is therefore nuga- 
tory, as well as fallacious, to argue 
on its effects. 

It is admitted on all hands, that 
the Sinking Fund will, in the course 
of the next ten years, redeem at 
least 120,000,000. or on an average, 
about 12,000,0001. annually. The 
stockholders who sell out to this a- 
mount cannot be paid in specie, and 
must therefore be paid in Bank of 
England notes; and though this sun 
appear a trifle at first sight, yet, 
wheo it is considered, that in the 
course’ of 10 years the Bank of 
England must issue paper eurten- 
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cy to the enormous amount of 
120,000.0001. it is a serious consider- 
ation indeed. Not a penny of the 
above sum can be annihilated, but 
must continue in circulation when 
once issued, 

It is, on the other hand, evident, 
that our trade and manufactures, in- 
stead of increasing, will decrease, 
when peace takes place; and instead 
of employing this new circulating 
medium, will detach a considerable 
part of the capital already invested 
on them, and the inevitable conse- 
quence will be a call on the Bank to 
convert its notes into hard cash, and 
enable those who have sold out of 
the funds to invest that capital in 
foreign couniries, which is redundant 
and superfluous at home. Such a 
call on the Bank must be certata 
ruin, to prevent which che Govern- 
ment will be under the necessity of 
guaranteeing the Bank, and the 
moment they do this, the juggle ard 
deception is at an end. It will then 
be unfortunately found that - there 
will not be a penny of the national 
debt paid off, and the Government 
will not have any alternative left but 
to refund it, after having unnecessa- 
rily shaken the credit, and weakened 
the confidence of the nation. 

Thave hitherto taken the case at 
the best, by supposing that part of 
this redundant medium may be in- 
vested in other nations, but when it 
1s considered that the Bank of Eng- 
land is not at any one time possessed 
of specie to the amount of 5,000,001. 
1t does not appear that this can take 
place in any beneficial degree ; for 
tho’ the Bank might retire a few 
millions of its notes, it must soon 
give way, and call in the aid of Go- 
vernment to guarantee its notes, and 
Stop the issue of specie ; and the mo- 
ment this takes place, as [ observed 
before, the system is at an end, 

It will be retorted on me that the 


Sinking Fund 1s a tried system, and 


has been proved to answer the effect 
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calculated, in as much as it has al: 
realy redeemed 150,000,0001, of the 
national debt. Childish argument! 
It is owing to a misinterpretation of 
this circumstance that the whole 
error has originated. 

During the few years which inter. 
vened from the institution of the 
Sinking Fund to the commencement 
of the last French war, the effeerts of 
it were weak and unimportant. 
few millions thrown into circulation 
could produce no very cousidegalic 
efeet, and were engrossed by our in- 
creasiny trade and manutactures. 
Since the commencement of satd war, 
the Sinking Food has been 
pletely absorbed, and its effects 
counteracted by the accumulation of 
the national debt ; and happy it is 
for the nation that it has been so. 
lf Goverament paid off a few mil- 
hons the one day, they horrewed 
triple the sum the next. “Phe Sink- 
ing Fund has therefore neither di- 
mintshed the national debt, nor in- 
creased the circulating medium: but 
had a peace lasted from its com- 
mencement tll now, 150,000,0001. of 
paper currency bad been thrown into 
circulation. 

It isevidently paper which Govern: 
ment borrows, and they have no- 
thing but paper to pay with. This 
paper must revert on the issuers, as 
it is not money, but the representa- 
tive sign of it 3 and it will be found 
in the end that the national debt is 
not redeemed, but the security mete- 
ly transferred from Government to 
the Bank of England. 

As soon as ten years peace takes 
place, this foolish and fatal delusion 
will evaporate ; but as long as war 
continues, and Ministers borrow’ the 
one day what they paid off the other, 
the effects of the Sinking Fund can 
neither be felt nor duly appretiated. 
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Descrifition of the METEOR which afi- 
peared at Sr ANDREWS. 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 


If you think the following deserving of 
a place in your Magazine, it is at 
your service. 


N Friday January 30th, about 

half past two o’clock, P. M. a 
meteor, or fire-ball, was seen to pass 
a little to the eastward of St An- 
drews, in a direction of nearly from 
South East to North West. [t was 
of the colour of red lightning, and 
of about the apparent size of the 
moon. When first seen, it was at 
an immense height, and descending 
with great velocity at a considerable 
angle with the horizon. Some miles 
to the northward it burst, and three 
small pieces parted from it, like as 
many stars. Soon after was heerd a 
tremendous explosion, resembling a 
peal of thunder, or three repeated dise 
charges of artillery in quick succes- 
sion. The inhabitants were much 
alarmed. The ground and honses 
were shaken, as if by an earthquake. 
I have since been informed that the 
explosion was heard also at Cupar of 
Fife, and at Dundee. Itis notinthe 
least surprising, that, though it was 
heard by most people here, it was 
seen by few, since the day was very 
clear, and the sun shone bright at 
the time. Had it been at night, the 
blaze of light it would have thrown 
around it must have attracted the 
notice of every person within view of 
it; bat, in the sunshine, its light 
was so faint, that it would be seen 
hy those only who happened to be 
looking in that direction at the mo. 
ment. It is supposed to have fallen 
in the hay, at the distance of about 
SX or seven miles to the North of 
St Andrews, where a cloud of 
*moke was sbserved at the moment 
of the explosion. 


Iam, &c. 


W.R. 
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Observations on the advantages and 
practicability of making Vunnels 
under navigable rivers, with a par- 
ticlar View to the proposed Wun- 
nel under the Forth. By James 
Miller, M. D. and W™, Vazie, 
Esq. Svo. 5s. 


N the first mention of this very 

remarkable undertaking, we lost 
no time in presenting our readers 
with an account of it, with which 
we were obligingly furnished pny 
the undertakers themselves These 
gentlemen have now prepared a 
pamphlet, containing 2 more com- 
plete explanation of their views, into 
which they have also, with great pro- 
priety, introduced a short account of 
similar undertakings carri*d on else- 
where, forming a sort of hisiory of 
subterraneons communication, We 
certainty think, that besides the uti- 
lity of this undertaking, if success- 
fully conducted, 1t would be highly 
honourable to Scotland to set the first 
example of so singular and acduous a 
species ofimprovement. We wiil be 
happy, therefore, to forward it by 
any means in our power, consistent 
wih a regard to truth, and with the 
duty which we owe t9 our readers. 
We shall, therefore, give an abstract of 
the present panohiet, as complete as 
our limits allow of. In the names of 
its authors we find the union of 
scientific knowledge with practical 
skiil, and appears to contain all the 
information which can be desired on 
the subject. 

‘The work opens witha very judi- 
cious statement of the advantages 
which must arise from such a com. 
munication. Water carnage, when 
extending toa great distance, affords 
the utmost facility to commercial in- 
tercourse ; but the effect 1s opposire, 
when the extent is very small. The 
expence of loading and unloading, the 
injury which the commodities must 
sustain by these operations, and the 
necessity of passing thro’ different 
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Review.---On the Advaitages of making Tunnels. 


hands, make it, then, a most serious 
obstruction to the communication be- 
tween the opposite coasts. A farm- 
ex who lives a few miles on the 
otber side ef the Forth, wonld ra. 
ther send his grain to Ldinburgh io 
his own cert, and with bis own ser- 
vant, than even take the advantage 
of water carriage from Queensferry 
to Leith, with the expence of ship. 
ging and landing, and of two Jand 
journies. For cattle, which come up 
great quantities from the High. 
lends to the digerent fairs, and which 
are (ficult and Gancerous to transe 
portin boats 5 forthe milhtary ; forall 
travellers in carriages or on horseback 3 
the tunnel would doubtless afford the 


ad- 
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ereatcst accommodation, 


render it neecless to enlarge upoa 
them. 

The vext question sane which, to 
the bulk ot readers, will appear more 
starting.—-the practicability of the 
undertaking. bor our parts, horw- 
evel, We cannot see any reasonable 
ground for this scepticism, provided 
the substances to be cut through 
were of a proper nature, Ifa rock 
extends under the Firth, from one 
side to the other, there certainly can 
be no impossibslitv of cutting thro’ 
that rock. Yet as, after all, it is not 
tasy to shake off all ineredulity with 
regand to an undertaking so different 
from the ordinary course of things, 
the writers have judiciously promised 
au acconnt of the most important 
works of a nature analogous to this, 
which at diflerent times have actually 
been exceuted. There is, indeed, no 
record of any attempt to form acom. 
Munication under water, except that 
of Semiramis, who is reported ta have 
turned asice the waters of the En. 
phrates, til she had constructed an 
srched way over the bed of the river, 
Excavations thio’ mountains, how 
ever, @e much more common. ‘The 
grotto of Pausilippo, carried threugh 
a mountain near Naples, is 726 yards 


in length ; its height is fifty, aud if; 
breadth eighteen feet. Excavations 
of much greater magnitude have 
been made with the view of com- 
pleting the line of canals, ‘Phe cz. 
nal of Picardy was to have been car. 
ried thro’? a mountain for the space 
of 14,060 yards, and in 1773 the 
space of 8400 yards was actually ex- 
ecuted, Again, one part of the 
Grand Junction Canal passes 
through a mountain for the Space 
of two miles and an half. But the 
greatest of all these excavations are 
the tunnels in the Duke of DBridge- 
water’s canals at Walkden Moor, 
hetween Worsley and Bolton, tin Lan- 
cashire; where the tunnelliag ex: 
tends for no less than eighteen miles. 
The breadth indeed is only ten teet 
four inches, amd the height eight 
feet six inches, which is less than 
would be requisite for our tunnel — 
Making allowance, however, for this 
circumstance, the writers calculate 
that the latter would not require @ 
bove one fourth of the Jabaur which 
has been expended on the tarmer. 
But besides these subterrancoue 
passages, made with the express vit 
of communication, accident has [4 
to a species of excavation still more 
analogous to the object in view. 
This is where mines have been exten: 
ded under the sea. ‘Thus the works 
ings in the coal mines at Whiteha- 
yen extend to the distance of a mult 
under the Irish channel. ‘The depth 
ef the mines is from eighty to one 
hundred and fifty fathoms, and there 
is a sloping road or tunnel by whieh 
the men and horses employed &° 
down in the morning and returi i 
the evening, Fortunately, hur 
the projectors, it happens that si 
milar excavations, to an extent neal 
ly as great, have been carried 0" 
within a few miles of the place 
which they propose for the scene of 
their Operations. At Borrowsten 
ness, the workings are carried under 
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cs the tunnel will require to be from 
either of the opposite shores. ‘There 
workings lave been carried on for up- 
wards of 500 years without any in- 
convenience having been expeiienced 
from the circumstance of their being 
under water. At Culrass, on the 
other side of the Firth, coal mines 


were formerly carried under the sea. 


tor the space of two miles. Nay, it 
appears that they approached sull 
neurer to the description of our pre- 
sent undertaking, having an entrance 
by sea as well as by land, so that it 
was possible to go in by one, and 
come out by the other. Orc this, as 
it stood in 1G1S, a curious descrip- 
tion isgriven by a man entitling him- 
self John Taylor, the water fet, in a 
tour, fron which our authors have 
extracted the passage, aud which we 
shall also insert here. 


_* Bat, taking my leave of Dumfer- 
line, would needs go and see the truly 
noble Kright Sir George Bruce, at a 
town called the Cooras *3 there he made 
me right welcome, both with variety of 
fae, and after all, he commanded three 
ot bis men to direct me to see his most 
adpirable coal mmes, (which if man can 
or could work wonders,) is a woader for 
Invselt, 
* Neither in any travels which I have 
been, nor in any history that I have 
read, or any discourse that I have heard, 
cid never see, read, or hear, of any work 
of man that might parallel, or be equiva- 
lent With this unfellowed and remarka- 
vle work 3 and though all 1 can say of 
Hy Cannot describe it according to the 
Worthiness of his vigilant industry, that 
Was both the occasion, inventor, aud 
maintainer of it,yct, rather than the me- 
mory of so rare an enterprise, and so 
accomplished a profit to the commou- 
Wealth, shall be raked and smothered in 
the dust of oblivion, I wiil give a litte 
touch at the description of it, although 
» amongst writers, am like he that 
Worst may hold the candle. 
‘The mine hath two ways into it, the 
One by sea, and the other by land; but 
may go into it by land, and return 


> Provincial mode of proupcing the werd 
Culress. 


the same way, if he please, and so he 
may enter it by sea, and by sea he 
may come forth of it 5; but 1], for varie- 
ties sake, went in by sea, and came out 
by land. Now men may object, how 
can a man go into a mine, the entrance 
of it being ito the sea, but that the sea 
will foliow him, and so drown the 
mine? ‘To which objection thus | an- 
swer, that at low water the sea being eb- 
bed away, and great part of the sand 
bare, upon this same sand, (being mixed 
with rocks and erags,) did the master of 
the great work build a round circular 
frame of stone, verv thick, strong, a a 


jomed together ha yintinous or ba- 


ruinous matter, so high withall, thar 
the sea at the highest flood, or greatest 
rage of storm or temyests, can neither 
dissolve the stones, so well compacted 
in the building, or yet oveitow the 
height of it. 

* Within this round frame, at all ed- 
ventures, he did set workmen to dig 
with mattocks, pickaxes, and other im- 
struments fit for such purposes, 

‘They did dig forty fathoms dewn- 
nicht, into and through atock; at test, 
they found what they expected, which 
was sea coal. following the vein 
of the mine, did dig torward sti, sa 
that in the s ace of eight-and-twenty, 
or niue-and-twenty vears, they have 
digged more than an English mile into 
the sea, that when men are at work be- 
low, an hundred of the greatest ships in 
Britain may sail over their heads 3 be- 
sides, the mine is most artificially cue 
like an arch or a vault, ail that great 
length, with many nooks and bye 
ways, and it is so made, that aman may 
walk upright in the most places, both 
in and out. Many poor people are 
there set on work, which otherwise, 
through want of employment, would 

erish. 

‘ But when I had seen the mine, and 
was come forth of it again, atter my 
thanks given to Sir George Bruce, I 
told him that af the plotters of the pow. 
der treason in England had seen ihts 
mine, that they perhaps would have at- 
tempted to have left the parhament 
house, and have undermiued the Thames, 
and so have blown up tue barges and 
wherries wherein the king and all the 
estates of our kingdom were. More- 
over I said, that could afford to turn 
tanster 2t London, so that I had but 
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one quarter of a mile of his mine to 
make me a cellar to keep beer and bot- 
tle ule in. ‘The water of the mine, by 
the industry of Sir George Bruce, 1s all 
conveyed to one well, rear the land, 
Where he bath a device like a horse mill, 
that with three horses, and a great 
chan of trou going dowaward many fa- 
thoms, with thirty-six buckets fastened 
to the chain, of the which exghteen go 
down stil to Le Bled, and eiphteen as- 
cend up to be emptied, which do empty 
themselves without any man’s labour, 
nto @ trough that conveys the water 1m- 
to the sea; by which means he saves 
his mite,’ P. 42. 


At Valleyfeld, and Grange, too, 
the coal is wrought to the distance of 
600, 1200, and 1700 yards within 
high wacr mark. In the works of 
Grange, the space excavated under 
watcr emounts to 964,400 cubic 
yares, while 285,600 will be suffi. 
siert for the tunrel 

Viaving thus established the gene- 
ral practicability of the measure, the 
hex’ question comes to be, its prac- 
ticabinty im the present instance. 
We have already stated the grounds 
on which Mi Vazie rests his confi- 
dconce as to Uns point. For many 
miles along the Forth, both to the east 
and west of Queen’sferry, the same 
mineral substances are found on 
each side of the river ; whinstone in 
ene place and limestone on the o- 
ther; and there 1s every reason to 
think that they reach the whole way 
across. Now, in the place designed 
for the tunnel, there is found, on 
both sides, freestone, which is the 
substance of all others the most de 
suable for cutting through. From 
such a disposition of the strata there 
ésems every teason to think that the 
ireestone will extend the whole wa 
across the Firth, in which case the 
work may be executed with the ut- 
most facility. Whether such be ac- 
tually the case must be determined 
by trials, about to be instituted; but 
the presumption is certainly in its fa. 


VOL? 


‘There is one very serious objection, 
however, which must be obviated be- 
fore engaging in such an undertak. 
ing. Though the passage may be 
rendered safe, will not the water fil. 
ter through, in such a manner as to 
render it wet and uncomfortable? 
Againsi this danger, the projectors 
consider themselves as completely se- 
cured by the very circumstance of its 
being under the sea. Strata, in such 
a situation are always found to be 
lesa pervious to water than elsewhere ; 
and independent of this circumstance, 
the thick layer of sleech, or mud, 
which covers the bed of the Forth, 
and is in the highest degree retentive 
of water, forms a full security agaist 
this inconvenience. Accordingly it 
is not at all experienced in the min- 
ing operations which are carried on 
in the neighbourheod. At White- 
haven, too, the roads are so excessive- 
ly dry, that the workmen are under 
the necessity of watering them. The 
water poet, above mentioned, com- 
plains of no inconvenience he suffer- 
ed in his sub-marine passage ; but on 
the contrary, quaintly calls it, 


A dark, light, pleasant, profitable hell. 


A question, however, of the first 
importance still remains to be discus- 
sed. Would the undertaking yield 
such a revenue as fully to reimburse 
those who might engage in it? Some 
temptation of extraordinary profit 
must even be held out, in order to 
engage them to embark in an eoter- 
prize, which certainly is rather out of 
the common road. ‘This temptation 
the undertakers consider themselves 
as fully prepared to offer. As the 
subject is of the greatest importance, 
we shall make a pretty long extract 
from their calculations on this sub: 
ject. 


The amount of the revenue from tlt 
fares at Queensferry has been variously 
stated. ‘The rent which is received by 
the proprietors of the ferry, is only 
L. 400 per annum, but including the 
wages ot the boatmen, and expences 10) 
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tear and wear of boats, &c, the actual 
income has been estimated by some at 
L.joco per annum, and by otivers so 
high as fut as no accownt ot 
the receipts is kept, and if it were, it 
might not be accessible for the purpose 
of our present mvestigaticn, we shail 
relinguish this as a doubtful criterion to 
determine the question, and proceed on 
surer grounds. 
he rer t of the totl-bar in the imme- 

diate vicinity of North Queensterry 1s 
well known. It is also well Known, 
that all travellers on harseback, o 1n 
carriages; all Kinds of cattle, sheep, &c, 
which cross at the terry, to whatever 
part of the country thev are goitg, 
must pass through this turnpike. cate.— 
Every kind ot fare, excepting foot. pas- 
sengers, which is effectual at the ferry, 
contributes also in a certain proportion 
tothe revenue of the toll-bar 5 and as 
there is no exiraneous expen attached 
to this revenue, beside the wages or sa- 
lary of the collector, if a fair and rea. 
sonable allowance be made for this, and 
added to the rent paid to the trustees, 
we shall discover the amount of reve- 
nue received from ihe public. By pur- 
suing this method, the amount of reve- 
nue calculated, cannot be less than the 
actual sum paid, otherwise the tacks- 
ma would sustain an annual lass, or 
not have a reasonable gain tor his care 
and attention: but the sum received 
mey be greater; and if this be the case, 
the circumstance is so much the more 
favouratile to our present argument. 

The following is a statement of the a- 
Mount of revenue, which, according to 
this view, must be received at the turn- 
pike gate; 
Actual rnt paid to the 

ftustees, L.318 o oO 
Wages of the collector, . . 54 12 © 
IS per cent. allowed on the 

Whole sum as profit to 


Amount f exemptions, ma- 
Nure, building materiais, 


L.432 10 o 
Now, taking the gross amount of the 
sum received for tolis, as it is discover- 
ed mn the way stated above, the next 
jects that are liable to 
‘ol' duties, from: which this sum is to be 
March 1807, 


made up ; and we shail be enabled to 
approach still nearer to these propor- 
tions, if one or more of them have been 
already determined. Proceeding, there- 
fore, on these data, the following will 
be found to be a pretty accuraie view of 
the subjects from which toll is received 
at this turnpike-gate, in the course ofa 
year, 


5,200 Carriages, gt each, L.r95 0 
12,000 Horses, 14d. each, 75 

13,000 Carts, 2d.vech, «2 108 6 
20,000 Cattle, . 41 13 
12,000 Sheep, 3c. each, 12 


Op 


L.432 I0 © 


The whole of these. it is needless to 
observe, would immed:ately pass by the 
tunnel after it 1s opened, as it af- 
ford to every description of traveiling 
less mterruption, and, a more commo- 
dious passage. But there are other 
considerable sources of income to the 
revenue atthe tunnel, which are at | &g- 
sent wholly unproductive at the tolls 
bar. ‘This is the dutv to be paid by 
foot passengers, who teke the benefit of 
the passa e by the tunnel. ‘The number 
of foot passengers may be estimated at 
not less than aunualiy. ‘To these 
sources 1s to be added another, which, 
at the toll bar, 1s also unproductive.— 
This is the duty to be paid by mail- 
coaches and the army, whether intantry 
or cavaliy ; but especially the latter.— 
This woud be considerable ; but per- 
haps Government might see proper to 
stipulate for a certain annual allowance, 
as was to have been done in another si- 
milar case *, And, ilnaily, iet there be 
added to these, a cer'ain proportion of 
travellers which at present go by Stir- 
ling. And, iinally, let there be added 
to these, a certain preportion of travel- 
l-ss, which at present go by Stirling or 
Kinghorn, to some of whom the passage 
by the tunnel would be in a more di- 
rect line, and to othe:s it would be more 
certain aod more commodious. 

‘Taking, then, into account these va- 
rious sources of revenve, which to those 


who attentively consicer the circum- 
stances 


* The case alluded to, is the tunnel 
that was proposed to be made under the 
Thames at Gravesend. Philip’s Inland 


Navigation. ps. 243. 
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stances and the means of investigation, 
wil not appear to be over-rated 5 and 
allowing the toll on the different sub- 
jects that pass the tunnel, to be fixed 
even at a more moderate rate than what 
was allowed by authority of parliament, 
in the case of the proposed tunnel under 
the Lhames at Gravesend, the annual 
amount of this income may fairly be es- 
timated in the following manner : 


Carriages. ss.each,L.3 300 
12000 Horses, 18. 600 
y30co Carts, 2s.6d... 1625 
20000 Cattle 9d. .... 750 
12000 Sheep, 4150 
$0000 Foot passengers,2d. 666 1 
s\ilowance trom Govern- 


L.6001 13 4 


The revenue of the first year would 
not be less than this sum; because it 
cepends immediately on the present 
etrre of the intercourse, on the quantity 
of travelling now on the road, in readi- 
ness it may be said to embrace the op- 
portunity of such a thoroughfare. But 
it the certainty and commodiousness of 
this passage shall be the means of enlar- 
ging the intercourse, as is universally 
admitted, and would infailibly be the 
case, the amount of the revenue, would, 
irom this increase of travelling, be 
far greater than what ts above stated. 

It has invariably happened, that the 
frequency of intercourse has increased 
rapidly, wherever the means of commu- 
cation have been facilitated and im. 
proved, as in cases where roads have 
been opened or completely repaired, ca- 
nals have been dug, and bridges have 
been built. ‘This, no doubt, may some- 
tunes depend on the increase of popula- 
tion; but where circumstances have 
contmued nearly the same, an acce- 
lcrated rate inthe frequency of inter. 
course has been observed. The iron 
bridge at Sunderland affords a good illus- 
tration of this pomt, where the amount 
of income formerly received at the fer- 
ries, for which the bridge was substitu. 
ted, has, in the short period of seven 
‘ears, increased sevenfold. With all 
tie inconveniencies of the passage at 
winghorn, the quantity of fares has 


‘icaily doubled in twelve years. 


is to be understood exclusive of the rise 
in the price of the fares; for twelve 
years ago there were only five large 
passage-boats, and now there are nine ; 
the whole of which are equally emplov- 
ed as the smaller number at a former 
period. And as a certain proof of the 
increased frequency of intercourse at 
Queensferry, the rent of the toll-bar has 
increased one third in four years. Now, 
the rate of increase of the revenue of 
the passage by the tunnel cannot be 
less than the latter; and, as will ap- 
pear afterwards, this is proceeding on 
the lowest computation, altogether ex- 
clusive of the acvantages of the ease, 
safety, and certainty of such a passage, 
which must infallibly increase the num- 
ber of travellers of every description, 

Let us now take a cursory view of the 
population, the trade, and manufactures, 
ot those districts to which a commodi- 
ous passage at Queensferry will be in 
every respect a capital improvement; 
and compare this with what has actual- 
ly taken place in a similar case, but on 
a much smaller scale, we mean the im- 
proved passage by Wearmouth bridge, 
at Sunderland. 

In stating the extent of country to be 
benefited by the new passage by the 
tunnel, from its peculiar situation and 
advantages, we might perhaps fairly in- 
clude almost the whole of the most po- 
pulous districts of Scotland, at least in 
the eastern part of the kingdom. But 
to keep our statements within modevate 
bounds, we shall only calculate on the 
population of those districts on the 
north side of the Forth, which have 
been already mentioned, in speaking of 
the importance and utility of the under- 
taking, and some of those districts to 
the south of the Forth, which are in sts 
more immediate vicinity. 

If then we take the population of the 
counties to the north of the Forth, and 
add to this one half the population ot 
the counties of Edinburgh, Linlithgow, 
and Lanark, the whole amount will ex- 
ceed $09,000, who, either immediately, 
or more indirectly, enjov the benefits o} 
a tree intercourse, by such a passage.— 
The population of the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham exceeds 
somewhat 300,000; but it 1s not more 
than one third of this population which 
derives any advantage from the penne 
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ay the bridge at Sunderland: for it must 
be recollected, that it is not like the 
passage at Queensferry, a general 
thoroughfare to half the kingdom. ‘The 
venefits of this passage by the bridge are 
almost limited to the towns of Sunder- 
land, Newcastle, North and South 
Shields ; and perhaps the number of in- 
habitants dependent on it for a commo- 
dious passage does not greatly exceed 
100,000, ‘The extent of trade and ma- 
nufactures to which a free intercourse 
of this kind is of importance, is not 
greater in the vicinity of the bridge, 
than in the counties contiguous to the 
Forth, which would derive essential be- 
nefit from a certain communication, by 
means of atunnel. ‘he necessary in- 
tercourse between Glasgow and the ma- 
nufacturing towns cf Dunfermline, 
Kirkcaldy, Perth, Dundee, and Mon- 
trose, will, of itself, form a conspicuous 
branch of the revenue trom this passage. 


Hence, ther, estimating the advantage | 


of both passages, and the consequent 
revenue by the amount of the popula- 
tion, trade, and manufactures, we may 
conclude that the revenue of the propo- 
sed passage by the tunnel will not in- 
crease in a smaller proportion than the 
increase of the revenue of the bridge at 
Sunderland, 

Now, from the information of Mr 
Burdon himself, the original and patrio- 
tic projector of the bridge, we learn, 
that the whole amount of rents received 
at three ferries, was L.aro per annum, 
Two of the ferries ceased when the 
bridge was opened, and one still conti- 
hues to be frequented. But in the 
year 1796-97, the first year of the bridge, 
the rent of the remaining ferry was 
L.qo0, while that of the bridge was 
L.1380, making together the sum of 
L.1780, This remarkable and unexpec- 
ted increase, shews, in a most strikirg 
‘Manner, the advantages of a certain and 
Commodious passage; for to what other 
circumstance can be ascribed the sud- 
den increase of revenue to more than 
four times the sum formerly received 
at the ferries. It could not be owing 
to an extraordinary of popula- 
tion, trade, or marntfactures, in the 
Short period of a fey months. These 
Must have continued uearly thé same, 
The increased intercourse, therefore, 
Must have arisen from the conveniency 
and certainty of the improved pas 
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Taking then all the circumstances 
connected with the passage by the 
bridge, and that by the tunnel, into our 
view, the conclusion seems to be fair 
and obvious, that thie increase of the re- 
venue from the latter will not be ina 
less proportion than that of the former. 
But the imcrease of the revenue of the 
bridge, as stated above, was more than 
four times the first vear. Thesumnowre- 
ceived at Queensferry, already ecalcuia- 
ted, and converted into the tol! to be 
paid at the tunnel, exclusive ef L.1000 
supposed to be allowed by government, 
amounts to : 13: 4. £4Four 
times this sum is equal to 20,366). 
135. 4d. which, proceeding in the same 
ratio with the increase at Sunderland 
bridge, wili be the revenue from the pas- 
Sage by the tunnel, the first year this 
passage is opened. 

But to avoid even the appearance of 
Over-rating the amount of revenue to 
be derived from the passage by the tun. 
nel, let us suppose, that it shail be one 
fiith part less than the sum state above, 
or equal only to L.16,000, for the first 
year. Here then we have atonce a re- 
venue which would yield to the adven- 
turers the very ampie returns of 10 per 
cent. 

Let us, however; continue the com- 
parison, and see from what has actually 
taken place at Sunderland bridge, what 
may be the probable increase of the re- 
venue from the tunnel. In the sixth 
year after the passage by the bridge was 
opened, the amount of the revenue, in- 
cluding the rent of the remaining ferry, 
was equal to L.2177, or an increase of 
more than one fourth of the revenue of 
the first year. Should the increase of 
the revenue from the passage by the 
tunnel be in the same ratio, the amonnt 
of the revenue, the sixth vear, would be 
more than z2o,oo0l. But farther, the mn- 
come of the bridge, including also the 
rent of the ferry, three years afterwards, 
or the ninth year after it was opened, 
amounted tou L.2600. ‘Vo ihis must be 
added L.300, which, Mr Burdon sys, 
he has reason to believe, the old tenant 
would have given rather than relinquish 
the concern, making the whole revenue 
for this year equal to L.zggo. ‘This 


then shews an increase of the Tevenue 
from the bridge in nine years, of more 
tian two thirds of the first year’s reve-_ 
A similar increase ef the revenue 

from 


nue. 
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from the passage by the tunnel, taking 
the first year’s revenue as stated above, 
at L.16,000, would make that of the 
year more than L.20,000, a sum which 
would afford the liberal returns of 15 


per cent. P. 70. 


From the great extent of the dis- 
tricts separated by the Forth, and 
from the advancing state of the agri- 
culture and maoufactures of Scotland, 
the writers conceive that there is a 
much greater scope for augmentation 
here than in the Sunderland bridge. 

The expence of maintaining the 
passage may be estimated at about 
LOOOL. which would be defrayed by the 
Government allowance, leaving the 
tolls entire for the profit of the 
proprietors. If, however, it should be 
found practicable to light the passage 
with hydrogen gas, or tuflammable air 
from pit coal, instead of oil, much of 
this expence will be saved, and at the 
same time, its appearance greatly im- 
proved in consequence of the brillian- 
cy and copiousness of this kind of 
light. 

The first business, as already esti- 
mated, must be to make the necessa- 
ry previous tnals by sounding and 
boring, which would not exceed 
L.1000 or L.1509 On the com- 
pletion of these trials the expence of 
executing the work may be ascertain- 
ed with a3 great precision as in any 
other mine of a similar length, and the 
result wall then, no doubt, be laid be- 
fore the subscribers and the public. 


The Birds of Scotland, with other 


poems. By James Grahame, 
small Svo. 7s. 


"THESE poems bear nearly the 

same character with that of the 
Sabbath, which has obtained for Mr 
Grahame so ample a share of ce- 
lebrity. hey display the same 
deiicacy, intimate acquaintance with 
nature, and the same feeling and ami- 
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able cast of mind; and they have 
also the same faults of languor and 
extreme minuteness, 

In chusing the subject of ‘ the 
Birds of Scotland,”? we are not dis- 
posed to think the author peculiaily 
happy. The example of ‘Thomson 
indeed sufficiently shews that the 
manners and characters of birds 
room for interesting delineations. 
And as the author himself elegantly 
observes, “what were the wocds, 
without the woodland song, or the 
fields uncheared by the aerial notes 
of the lark”? But still they come 
better in as accessories than as prin. 
cipals 3 even their diminutive size is 
apt to attack an idea of ridicule to 
their occupying so conspicuous sta- 
tion. Ina long poem, it ts not easy 
to atone for the want of human inter- 
est; at least this ean be done only 
by taking, like homson, a wice 
range through the objects of nature, 
and not confining the attention to 
one particular province. 

Virgil indeed has given us 2 book 
on bees, which forms one of the fin- 
est parts of his writings. The instincts 
however of this littl coimmon- 
wealth, give them a kind of resem- 
blance to the human species, not to 
mention the infinitely beautiful nar- 
ratives which he has, with very little 
connection indeed, introduced at the 
eud, and which form the chief orna- 
ment of the book. The loss 1s so 
much the greater, since the biending 
of imagery with moral feelings ap- 
pears to us the distinguishing excel- 
lency of Mr Grahame’s poetry. 

We are disposed to ascribe to this 
circumstance the impression which 
many seem to entertain of the infert- 
ority of this to Mr Grahame’s former 
poem; forthe paggtical merit appears 
to us equal. THE following passage 
may setve as an instange. 

Come, Fancy, hover high as eagle’s 

wing : 


Bend thy keen eye o’er Scotland’s hills 
and dales ; 


Float. 
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Float o’er her farthest isles ; glance o’er 
the main ; 

Or, in this briary dale, flit with the wren, 

from twig to twig; or, on the grassy 
ridge, 

Low nestle with the Lark: Thou, sim- 
ple bird, 

Of all the vocal choir, dwell’st in a 
home 

The humblest; yet thy morning: song 
ascends 

Nearest to heaven,—sweet embiem of 
his song *, 

thee wakening by the daisy’s 


With earliest spring, while yet the 
wheaten blade 

Searce shoots asove the new-fallen 
shower of snow, 

The skylark’s note, in short excursion, 
warbies : 

Yes! even amid the day-obscuring fall, 

I've mark’d his wing winnowing the 
feathery flakes, 

In widely-circling horizontal flicht. 

But, when the season genial smiles, be 
towers 

ln loftier poise, with sweeter fuller pipe, 

Chearing the ploughman at his furrow 
end,— 

The while he clears the share, or listen- 
ing, leans 

Upon his paddle staff, and with raised 
hand, 


Shadows his half-shut eyes, striving to 
scan 


The songster melting in the flood of light, 


On tree, or bush, no Lark was ever 
seen: 
Phe daisied lea he loves, where tufts of 
grass 


Luxuriant crown the ridge ; there, with 
his mate, 


He founds their lowly house, of wither- 
ed bents, 


And coarsest speargrass ; next, the in- 
her work 

With tiner, and still finer fibres lays, 

Rounding it curious with his speckled 
breast, 

How strange this untaught art: it is the 
gut, 

ae, innate of Him, without whose 
wil 

Not even a sparrow falleth to the ground, 
And now the assiduous dam her red. 
Specked treasure, 


* Burns, 


From day to day increases, till complete 

‘rhe wonted number, blythe, beneath 
her breast, 

She cherishes from morn to eve,—from 
eve 

‘To morn shields from the dew, that 
globuled lies 

Upon her mottled plumes: then with 
the dawn 

Upsprings her mate, and wakes her with 
his song. 

His song full well she Knows, even 
when the sun, . 

High in his morning course, is hailed at 
once 

By all the lofty warblers of the sky: 

But most his downward veering sung 
she loves 5 

Slow the descent at first, then, by de- 
grees, 

Quick, and more quick, till suddenly 
the note 

Ceases ; and, like an arrow-fiedge, he 
darts, 

And, softly lighting, perches by her side. 


P. 2. 


The following contains imagery 
of a different kind : 


From scenes like these, O, Scotland, 
once again 

To thee my wearv fancy fondly hies, 

And with the Eacir, mountain. perch’d, 
alights. 

Amid Lochaber’s wilds, or dark Glen- 
cue, 

High up the pillared mountain’s steepest 
side, 

The eagle, from her eyry on the crag 

Of over-jutting rock, beholds afar. 

Viewing the distant flocks, with ran- 
glug eve 

She meditates the prey; but waits the 
time 

When seas of mist extend along the 
vaie 

And, ‘rising gradual, reach her lofty 
shore ; 

Up then to sunny regions of the air 

She soars, and looks upon the white- 
wreathed summits 

Of mountains, seeming oeean isles, them 
down 

She plunges, stretching thro’ the hazy 
deep 

Unseen she flies, and. on her playfal. 
quarry, 

Poynces unseen. P. Sx. 

Mr 
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Mr Grahame has also found means 
to introduce some episodica!l aliusions 
to human characters. One of the 
prettiest is the story of the young 
man carried off by a press gang ; 
tho’, so long as this practice 1s es- 
sential to the defence of these islands, 
we conceive that no cases of indivi- 
dual suffering can afford a sufficient 
motive for its discontinuance. The 
following picture is also pleasing : 

But better far truth loves to paint 

yon house 

Of humbler wail, half stone, half turf; 
with root 

Of mended thatch, the sparrow’s warm 
abode ; : 

‘The wisp-wound chimney, with its ris- 
ing wreathe ; 

The sloping garden, filled with useful 
herbs, 

Yet not without its rose; the patch of 
corn 

Upon the brow; the blooming vetchy 
ridge. 

But most the aged man, now wandering 
forth, 

T love to view ; for ‘neath yon homely 

Dwell worth, and simple dignity, and 
sense, 

Politeness natural, that puts to shame 

‘The world’s grimace, and kindness 
crowning all, 

Why should the falsely great, the glit- 
tering names, 

Eengross the muse’s praise? My humble 
voice 

They ne'er engrossed, and never shall ; 

claim 
The title of the poor man’s bard : I dare 
To celebrate an unambitious name ; 
And thine, Kircour, may yet some few 

years live, 

When low thy reverend locks mix with 

the mould. P. 25. 


He takes oceasion also to make 
some strictures (in the propriety of 
which we entirely agree with him) 
on the reigning mode of embellishing 
grounds. He says, 

‘here are, who having seen some 

lordly 
Surrounded by a sea of lawn, attempt, 
Within their narrow bounds, to imitate 
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The noble folly. Down the doubie row 

Of venerable elms is hewn. Down 
crash, 

Upon the grass, the orchard trees, whose 
sprays, 

Enwreathed with blooms, and waved by 
gentlest gales, 

Would lightly at the shaded window 
beat, 

Breaking the morning’s slumbers with 
delight, 

Vernal delight. The ancient moss. 
coped wail, 

Or hedge impenetrable, interspersed 

Vith holly evergreen, the domicile 

Ot many a little wing, is swept away 5 

White, at respectful distance, rises up 

‘he red brick wall, with flues, and 
chimney tops, 

And many a leafy crucifix adorned. — 

Extends the level lawn with dropping 
trees 

New planted, dead at top, each toa post 

Fust collared, culprit hke. ‘The smootii 
expanse 

Well cropt, and daily, as the owner’s 
chin, 

Not one irregularity presents, 

Not even one grassy tuit, in which 2 
lark 

Might find a home, and cheer the dult 
domain: 

Around the whole, a line vermicular, 

Of melancholy fir, and leaning larch, 

And shivering poplar, skirting the way 
side, 

Is thinly drawn. P. 29. 


The Second part of this volume 
consists of * Biblical Pictures,” oF 
short Scripture narratives versified. 
‘The merit of these is unequal. Mr 
Grahame’s stile wants the rapidity 
and animation which is requisite for 
narration, but where imagery only is 
required they are often very pleasing. 
The following picture of the Resur- 
rection appears to us possessed of 
singular beauty: 


The setting orb of night her level ray 
Shed o’er the land, and, on the dewy 
sward, 


The lengthened shadows of the triple 
cross 


Were laid far stretched,—when in the 
east arose, 
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Last of the stars, day’s harbinger: No 
sound 

Was heard, save of the watching sol- 
dier’s foot : 

Within the rock-barred sepulchre, the 
gloom 

Of deepest midnight brooded o’er the 
dead, 

The Holy One; but, lo: a radiance 
faint 

Began to dawn around his sacred brow: 

The linen vesture seemed a snowy 
wreath 

Drifted by storms into a mountain cave: 

Bright, and more bright the circling 
halo beamed 

Upon that face, clothed in a smile benign, 

Though vet exanimate. Nor long the 
reign 

Of death; the eyes, that wept for hu- 
man gri fs, 

Unclose, and look around with conscious 
joy : 

Yes, with returning life, the first emo- 
tion 

That glowed in Jxsvs’ breast of love, 
was Joy 

At man’s redemption now complete ; at 
death 

Disarmed ; the grave transformed into 
the couch 

Of faith; the resurrection, and the life. 

Majestical he rose ; trembled the earth 5 

The ponderous gate of stone was rolled 
away; 

The keepers fel! ; the angel, awe-struck, 
shrunk 

Into invisibility, while forth 

The Saviour of the world walked, and 
stood 

Before the sepulchre, and viewed the 
clouds 

Empurpled glorious by the rising sun. 

P. 113. 


The volume concludes with ‘* The 
Rural Calendar,”’ or a description of 
natural scenery during each succes- 
sive month of the year. It possesses 
a great deal of very pleasing ima- 
gery. 

Mr Grahame’s poetry, we rather 
think, would be improved by posses- 
sing more briskness and animation. 

languor prevails through the 
whole which disperses only occasion- 
ally. Some passages sink into mere 


prose. ‘The conversation style 11 
which he indulges, though sometimes 
not unpleasing, by bringing the au- 
thor and reader nearer to each other, 
is at other times carried to a length 
not altogether suited to the dignity of 
poetical composition. It would be 
improved also by being, if we may 
use the expression, more generalized. 
For producing -any great effect, 
either in the sublime or pathetic, 
general expressions have the most 
powerful effect. They leave the 
mind at liberty to expatinte. The 
introduction of minute and familiar 
objects then clogs the imagination, 
aud prevents it from soaring. In 
ties way we think Mr G. sometinies 
Interrupts the tone of sentiment wh ch 
he had himself excited, as by the last 
line ia the following passage: 
Poor birds! most sad the change! of 
duisied ficids, 
Of hawthorn blooming sprays, of bound- 
less air, 
Wich melody replete, for clouds oi 
smoke, 


Through which the daw flies cawing 
steeple high. 


At the same time we are quite 
sensible of the importance of the 
rule ** Nihil invita Minerva.” When 
a poetical style is once formed, its 
beauties and faults become woven to- 
gether, so as to render it not easy 
to remove the one without injuring 
the other. We shall therefore be 
extremely well pleased to have more 
of Mr Grahame’s poetry, such as it 
is. 


New Works published in EXINBURGH. 


EMOIRS of the life and writ- 
ings of the Hon. Henry Home, 

of Kames, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice; containing Sket- 
ches of the Progress of Literature, 
and General Improvement in Scot- 
land, during the greater part of the 
Eighteenth 
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E:ghteenth century. By Lord Wood- 
huuslee. 2 vols. Sl. 3s. royal 
Si. 5s. 

Account of the life and writings 
of Hugh Blair, D.D. one of the 
ministers of Edimburgh, &e. By 
John Hill LL.D. 8vo. 6s. 

An Epitome of English Grammar, 
with Exercises. By William Angus, 
Second edition, Ss. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, No. 10, Ss. 

Some Observations on the Con- 
stitution and Forms of proceeding in 
the Court of Sessi.n in Scotland. 
Weth remarks on the Bill now de- 
pending in the House of Lords for 
its reform. By John Peter Grant, 
Esq. Advocate. 8vo. 3s. 9d. 

Observations on the proposed Re- 
form in the Admunistraiion of Civil 
Justice in Scotland. By James Fer- 
gusson, Esq. Svo. 4s. 


ScorrisH Literary Intelligence. 


Gunn, author of a Treatise on 
the invention and improvement 
of stringed instruments, has now in 
the press a curious work, entitled, 
4in Historical enquiry into the Per. 
formances on the Harp in the High 
lands of Scotland, from the earhest 
times, to its Cessation about the year 
1729. Mr G. has prefixed a des- 
cription, mlustrated by three elegant 
engravings, of two ancient Harps, 
which have been for several centuries 
inthe Ilighlands, Whe whole has 
becn drawn up at the desire of the 
Lighland Society of Scotland, 

Mr Hoge, well known for his 
peetcal talents, has in the press a 
work on the management of Sheep. 
Mr Hogg, from his professional em- 
ployments, was led to pay particular 
attention to this subject, and has trae 
velled over most part of Scotland, 
with the view of examining it more 
accurately. 


Lireray INTELLIGENCE, ENGLIsy 
aad FOREIGN. 


M& Gell, whose Topography of Troy 
is already in the hands of every 
antiquary and admirer of Homer, will 
shortly favour the public with an ac. 
count of the inicresting Islanc of Itha- 
ca, its geography, antiquities, natural 
productions, manners and customs ot 
its present inhabitants, &c. This work, 
which will form a quarto volume, 1s to 
contain a variety of maps, plans, and 
other engravings, representing the an- 
cient citadel of Ithaca,the city of Bathi, 
the ports of Polis, Frichias, Maurona, 
the rock called Homer’s School; with 
an accurate geographical survey, ad a 
general map of this celebratea island. 

Le Sage’s novel of Gil Bias has, by 
the concurrent testimony of a century, 
been determined to be the best produc. 
tion of its kind; aad yet we have ne- 
ver possessed any translation of it which 
has not created disgust by its obscenity 
and vulgarity. ‘Chat which bears the 
name of Dr Smollet is a libel on his li- 
tevary fame, and it is more than pro- 
babie shat he merely lent his name te 
it, A new translation has just been 
finished by Mr Smart, in which the nu- 
merous idioms of Le Sage have been 
careiully rendered, and in which the 
indelicacies of the original have been 
sottened and adapted to the refined taste 
of the English public. This new trans- 
latiun will speedily appear, ulustrated 
by one hundred exquisitely beautiful 
engravings ; and will consequently be 
one of the most elegant books im our 
anguags. 

Sir William Ouseley is preparing for 
the press an English translation of the 
celebrated Persian work, intitled Nox- 
hat al Coloub, and quoted by DrHerbelot, 
M. Se Sacy, and other learned Orien- 
talists, under the name of the Persian 
Geographer. Sir William had trans- 
lated, several years ago, different parts 
of this valuable work ; but as none ot 
the manuscripts which he possessed, oF 
had an opportunity of inspecting, were 
perfect, some wanting the chapter on 
the rivers of Persia, others the part 
which describes the mountains and 
mines, others the sections on the roads 
and the stages from one city to another, 
he was induced to defer the publication 

until 
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until an accurate and pei fect manuscript 
should be found. Having been fortu- 
nate enough to obtain one, he has com- 
pleted his translation, supplied all the 
defects, and corrected the errors which 
abounced in the other copies. From 
the accuracy with which the Persian 
gecgrapher describes the distances of 
places, the roads, rivers, and mountains, 
as well as the cilies, towns, and villages, 
the errois of all the maps of Persia hi- 
therto published may be correcied, and a 
multiplicity of names added, Vothe anti- 
quary and historian, this work will not 
be less interesting than to the geogra- 
pher, as it describes the mouuments of 
former ages found in verious parts of 
Iran, or Persia, and contains many cu 
rlous anecdotes of the ancient sove 
reigns of that celebrated empire. ‘his 
work will form a quarto volume, with 
amep. 

In addition to the particulars which 
we gave last month, relative to the 
voyage of Lord Valentia, we are 
now enabled to state, that, after he 
left the Ganges, he pe:formed the 
ordinary coasting vovage round the 
peninsula of India, touching at the 
principal places, and making some ex- 
curtions into their vicinity. Elis Lord- 
ship afterwards visited the Red Sea. re 
lative to which, and the parts of Africa 
adjacent, many new and interesting 
facts m-v be expected in his furth-com- 
ing work. We have already a 
map of that sea, prevared by Mr Ar 
rowsmith, under he direction of his 
Lordship, from which we augu: favour- 
ably of the general value and importance 
of his observations. 

Tue Travels of Mr Heriot through 
Upper and Lower Canada, containing 
particulars of the new colonization of 
the tormer of these important provinces, 
will appear in the last decade of March, 
and will challenge public curiosity, not 
less for the novelty of its informetion, 
thn for the beauty and variety of its 
embellishmenis. 

A new edition, being the fifth, is in 
the press, of Dr Bree’s Enquiry into 
Disordered Respiration, a work which 
has continued to establish itself in the 
public estimation so as now to rank a- 
mong our medical classics. 

_ Anew work on Conveyancing, con- 
sisting of a collection of modern prece- 
dents, with notes and illustrations, and 
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a practical introduction on the language 
and structure of convevances, will spee- 


d ly be published, by John Lurner, Esq, 


of the Middl. Temple. 

The Townley Marbles are now pla- 
ced in the apartment prepared for them 
in the British Museum, and will, we 
hope, be soon accessible to the public. 

Mr Be!four, the translator of the Mu- 
sica aod Fabulas Lierarias of Yriarte, 


Js about to publish a new and improved 


edition of Jurvis’s version of Don 
Quixotte, embellished with superb cn- 
gravings, and :llustrated by notes, his- 
torical, critical, and liierary, from the 
pers of Mayans, Bowle, Vicente de los 
Rios, Pellicer, and other able commen- 
tators. Mr Belfour proposes to add re- 
marks on the life and writings ot Cer- 
vantes; anecdotes of his cotemporsrics; 
and particulars of the manners, cus- 
toms, and state of literature of the time 
in which he lived. 

Dr Scott is preparing a new edition, 
revised, and translated from the Arabi¢ 
MS, brought over by Mr Montague, of 
the Arabian Night’s Entertainments ; 
with notes illustrative of the customs 
and manners of ‘he couniry. The ad- 
ditional tales, which have never been 
transiated, are said to be as imteresting 
as those with which we are acquainted. 
‘The translations which have been pub- 
lished in this country, have been made 
from the French version of M, Galland, 
who trusted to a verbal translator, be- 
ing himself ignorant of the Arabic lan- 
guage. 

Dr J. E. Smith proposes shortly to 
publish an Introduction to Botany, in 
one volume octavo, with a few plates, 
intended for the usc of female, as well as 
male students of that delightful science, 
and divested of every thing that might 
be deemed exceptionable, 

The venera:le Bishop of Dromore 
will soon publish his edition of Surrey’s 
Poems, with a glossary. 

Mr Sotheby has finished a poem on 
the subject of Saul, in eigit books, in 
blank verse. 

Mr S. ‘Soocburne has in a state of 
forwardness a hundred views of churches 
in the neighbourhood ef London, with 
descriptions deduced from the best au- 


- thorities, 


Dr Percy, nephew of the bishop, is 
preparing a fourth volume of the Re- 
liqees of Ancient English Poetry. 
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Mr Wordsworth, author of Lyrical 
Ballads, has ready for publication the 
Orchard Pathway, a collection of poems. 

Some Posthumous Juvenile Works 
of Mrs Chapone are announced, contain- 
mig her Letters to Mr Richardson, in 
her 18th year, on the subject of Paren- 
ial Authority and Filial Obedience ; her 
Correspondence with Mrs Elizabeth 
Carter; and some Fugitive Pieces, ne- 
ver before published. 

The Rev. G. S. Faber, author of a 
T)issertation on the Prophecies, is pre- 
paring for the press a work on the Re- 
storation of Israel and the Destruction 
of Antichrist. 

An enlarged edition of Lord Orford’s 
Roval and Noble Authors, is prepared 
tor publication, by Mr Park, the editor 
eof Harrington’s Nuge Antiqua, The 
work 1s continued to the present period, 
indts to contain newly-engraved por- 
traits of the principal personages, with 
selected specimens of their literary pro- 
ductions. 

Mr Cooper, of Golden Square, has in 
the press a work likely to prove high. 
sy usetul to the profession at large, and 
pirticularly to students, under the title 
of First Lines of the Practice of Sur- 
gery. 

A third edition, much improved,of the 
Romances of Mr D’Israeli, will appear 
early in March. 

\ translation of Dante, by Mr How- 
urd, is in the press. : 

Mr William Stewart Rose will short- 
iv publish Partonepesx de Blois, a poem in 
three books, with notes from the French 
ot M. le Grand, and engravings, from 
paintings by Smirke, in which the cos- 
tume cf the time has been an object of 
attention, | 

Dr Mant is printing a volume of Lec- 
tures on the Occurrences of Passion 
Weck, 

Mr Brvant's celebrated work on the 

Mythology of the Ancients, is reprint- 
img. 
An Hebrew Bible, with an English 
version placed literally and interlineally 
over it, is about to be published, as the 
urst step towards forwarding the edu. 
cation of Jewish children, and teaching 
the sacred language with the same faci- 
accuracy as any other tongue, 

An interesting tale, descriptive of the 
Weaners of the BReenth century, write 


ten by the late Mr Strutt, 1s preparing 
for publication. 

Mr Prince Hoare has undertaken to 
conduct a periodical work, to be called 
The Artist, consisting of a Series of 
Essays on various Subjects of Science 
and Art; written by men of eminent 
professional ability, on topics relative 
to their respective studies, and by other 
persons peculiarly conversant with those 
subjects. Each essay to bear the sig- 
nature of its author, and a number to 
appear every Saturday. 

Ata moment when the attention of 
the public is drawn to the subject by the 
senatorial labours of Mr Whitbread, it 
may be proper to record, that an insti- 
tution has lately been formed in Albion- 
street, Blochfriars Bridge, called 
QUILLITY ; on the plan of an Economical 
Bank, to afford persons of all ages, trades, 
and descriptions, an opportunity of pro- 
viding for theif future wants by the 
pavment of small sums, in a way calcu- 
lated to secure to each contributor, or 
to his widow and children, the benefit 
of his own economy: and also for ena- 
bling youth of both sexes to deposit 
their small savings, to accumulate until 
the time of their respective marriages, 
to be then returned to them with inte- 
rest, and proportionate premiums. From 
our knowledge of some of the parties 
concerned in this establishment, we are 
warranted in recommending it to the 
notice and countenance of the public. 

‘The Irish language continues to be 
spoke at present in Louth, Meath, and 
Westmeath: in Dublin, Kildare, Wick- 
low, and in the King’s and Queen's 
counties, very few speak Irish ; in the 
southwest part of Carlow, a considerable 
proportion speak Irish 5; in Ki'kenny it 
prevails greatly ; in Wexford, it is very 
little used in the south-east part of the 
county, but is pretty general in the 
north-west. In all the counties of Mun- 
ster, the Irish language prevails, if sve 
except the large towns, their immediate 
neighbourhoods, and some of the coun- 
try along the coast. It is more preva- 
lent in Connaught than in the west of 
Ireland: in this province the gentle- 
men find it essential to acquire the lan- 
guage, in order to deal with the peasan- 
try without an interpreter. In Ulster, 
there is a great proportion of Irish 
speakers, Cavan and Monaghan con- 
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tain many 3 Tyrone about half its inha- 
bitants; Donegal, more than halt; Ar- 
magh and Down, a few ; Antrim, a few 
along the eastern coast ; Derry, a few 
in the mountains to the south-west; 
Fermanagh, scarcely any. 

‘Taking the average of the rise on la- 
bour and other articles throughout Eng- 
land, between the years 1770 and 1804, 
jt appears that the increased expences 
per cent. will stand as under: 


Labour in winter . «+ 37 
Labour in summer . . 33 
Labour in harvest . 44 
Reaping wheat + S4 
Mowing barley . « 58 
Threshing barley . St 
ARTISANS. 
Blacksmith . «© « 35 
Carpenter .. © «© « 
Thatcher . « © © © 45 
Collar-maker 


Parish taxes . «© 89 
Acre ofturnips . . . 38 
Acre of barley «© 39 
Acre of wheat... 


The whole averaging a rise of 52 per 
cent. in the fourteen years. 


_ The average rise throughout Scotland 
is, 

Rent . . 73 

Rates . . . 69 

Labour . . 56 

Artisans . 65 

Manure . . 89 


Making an average rise of 70 per cent. 
_ The fullowing averages, lately pub- 
lished by the board of Agriculture, 


shew the number of cattle and sheep 
annuaily sold in Smitbfield: 


Cattle, Sheep. 
1732 to 1740 83.906 564,650 
1741 = 1749 + 745194 559,892 
1750 1758 75.334 623,091 
1759 — 1707 83,432 615.328 
1768 1776 . 80,362 627,305 
1777 1785 99,285 687,588 
1786 — 1704 108,075 "075456 


The weight of bullocks about 100 


years ago, compared with that of the 
Present time are, 
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In 1700 In 1800 
Oxen . . Ibs. 370 800 
Calves . . $0 I4o 
Sheep . « 28 So 
Lambs. . 18 50 


So that Smithfield market has, princi- 
pally within fifty years, doubled the 
weight of flesh sold in it. 

The number of horses for which duty 
1s paid, is 1,178,000. Their annual con- 
sumption of food, reckoned by the pro- 
duce of acres, are fur 


Acres ea, Acres. 
200,000 pleasure horses § 1,000,000 
30.000 Cavalry . 159,000 
1,200,000 husbandry . 4 4,820,000 
350,000 colts,mares,&c. 3 1,950,000 
1,780,909 


The number of acres of land neces- 
sary to subsist 8,000,000 of people in 
England, according to the present mode 
of living, is estimated as follows: 

For bread corn 


33000,000 
For barley . 34509,000 
For potatoes, &c. . $05,000 


For grass land, for meat 12,090,000 
For grass land, tordairy 4,060,000 


Total acres . . 21,000,000 
Supposing other consumers to require 
5,000,0000facres, this makes 26,000,000, 
which is about the quantity of land in 
cultivation. 

There are few countries in Europe 
where vaccination has made sucha rapid 
and general progress as in the Danish 
dominions. ‘The committee which was 
appointed to facilitate its propagation 
receive every day intelligence of its be- 
ing extended to the most distant parts 
of the monarchy, the islands of Ferroe, 
Iceland, and even Greenland. In 1802, 
the number of persons vaccinated was 
only 6,349; but in 1805, it amounted 
to 23,185. 

The reputation of Dr Gall, the cra- 
niologist, seems to be on the decline 
in Germany. At Munster, Cologne, 
Franckfort, and other piaces, he was nor 
able to collect a sufficient number of 
subscribers for a course of lectures ¢ 
and his system is now deemed in his 
own, as well as other countries, one of 
the most absurd and visionary that ever 
presented itself to the credulity of man 
kind. 

Captain Hogelbmuller, ef Vienna, has 
published the following interesting ad 
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dress to the friends of the arts and sci- 
ences: “ By the favour of his royal 
highness the Archduke Charles, I shall 
be enabled, at tue end of November 
1$07,to set out on a journey to the 
East, provided with the necessary in- 
struments and attendants. Though the 
natural history of the horse is the prin- 
cipal object of this tour, yet lam ready 
to use my best endeavours to procure an- 
swers to such questions tor the improve- 
m:nt of natural history mm general, geo- 
graphy, philology, technology, arche- 
ology, numismatics, &c, as men ofleain- 
ing and societies may send me before 
the end of August. Fist travelling 
through Hungary, Transylvania, and 
Buckowina, to the Ukraine, Is all em- 
bark at Odessa for Constantinople, and 
proceed from that metropolis to Aleppo 
in Syria. 

Much has been lately said and written 
in Germany concerning the art of me- 
mory, a study which also begins to be 
cultivated in France. On this subject 
the celebrated astronomer M. de La- 
lande bears testimony to the following 
tacts: [I have witnessed,” says he, “ the 
extraordinary effects produced on the 
memory by the method of M. de Fenai- 
gie ; and as he took the pains to explain 
it to me, I was convinced that it could 
not fail to produce such effeets. It is 
a fact equelly important and extraor- 
dinary, that one of his pupils is able to 
repeat, in any order vou please, and 
without the least mistake, a table of fif- 
ty cities in all parts of the world, with 
the degrees of longitude and latitude in 
which they are situated ; whereas I, 
who have for sixty vears devoted my 
attention to geography, cannot repeat 
four of them. The same is the case 
with chronology :-in the dnauaire I have 
inserted 240 dates from ancient and 
modern history, and M. de Fenaigle’s 
scholars repeat them all. I do not think 
that the ablest listoriographer could tell 
ten of them. What an astonishing aid 
in the study of geography and history!” 

A Raccolta det Classici Italiani, or a 
Collection of Italian Classics, has ep- 
peared at Milan, in 18 volumes. The 
first eight volumes contain the Tforie 
Rorentine di Giovanne Villani, cittadino 
Jiorentino. Volumes 9 13, contain a 
coliection of the Opere di messer Angelo 
Firenzuolo, fierentino, The 14th volume 


contains an hitherto unpublished work, 
under the title of Tratto del governe 
della famiglia, di Angelo Pendolfini, fioren. 
tino, “The rsth, 16th and 17th vols. con- 
sist of a complete and correct edition of 
the historical works of Francesco Guic- 
ciardini, In the 18th volume are given 
the first two days of the Decamerone di 
Beocacie. 

A translation of Voltaire’s Henriade 
into Portuguese, is announced by the 
Marquez de Bellas, formeriv ambassa- 
dor extraordinary at the court of Lon. 
don, and now at the head of the judicia: 
department in bis own country. 

The Abbate Sestini has undartaken 
acomplete System of Geographical Nu- 
mismatics, In twelve tolio volumes, to 
contain a description of the most 
resting coins and medals and antiquity, 
and of all the cabinets of medals in Ku- 
rope, both public and private, of whici. 
the author can obtain a description. 

The same Abbate is about to publish 
the ninth volume of his Lettere e Discer- 
taxiont Numi/matiche ; to contain the 
scription ot the Greek medals in the ce- 
binet of Gotha, 


PHEeNomena for APRIL 
1807. 


Wednesday, April 1st. 

[HE planet VENus is situated in 

longitude 15,.3° ,21’, and latitude 
16 minutes South. Her declination 
is 12°..24” North, and she comes to 
the meridian at 20 minutes after one 
o'clock in the afternoon. “Venus is 
at present the evening star, and ap- 
pears in the West after sun-set. 


Tuesday, April 7th. 

The longitude of Mars is at pre- 
sent 5°..3°..24’, and his latirude 3°.. 
2’ North. His declination is 13°..6' 
North, and he cames to the meridian 
about 20 minutes after nine o’clock 
in the evening. 

Friday, April 10th. 

The planet MERCURY will arrive 

at his inferior conjunction with the 


Sun at 32 minutes after seven o’clock 
in the evening, 
Sate 
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Saturday, April 11th. 
JurireR will be in conjunction 
with the star marked «¢ Capricorni. 
The latitude of the star being 28'..36” 
South, and that of Jupiter 24'..40" 
South, the nearest distance of their 
centres will be 3’..56”, and the planet 

will pass to the nocth of the star. 


Monday, April 13th. 
SATURN is at present situated tn 
longitude 7%..8°..18’, and latitude 
North. His declination its 
11°..45’ South, and he souths about 
48 minutes after twelve o’clock tn 
the evening. 


Wednesday, April 15th. 
The planet Mars will be station- 
ary in longitude 5°..5°..6'..12”. 


Thursday April \Gth. 

The Moow will eclipse the star 
marked 2% Cancri. The occultation 
will begin, or the star will immerge 
behind the dark limb of the Moon 
at 40 minutes past seven o’clock in 
the evening, its distance from the 
Moon’s centre being 1 minute South; 
and after continuing eclipsed for the 
space of 1".,11’, it will emerge from 
behind the enlightened limb of the 
Moon at 51 minutes after 8 o’clock, 
when it is situated 42 minutes North 
ef the Moon’s centre. 

Sunday, April 19th. 

The GrorGium Sipus will be in 
Opposition to the Sun at eight o'clock 
in the morning, in longitude 6°..28°.. 
1¥..22"”, and laticude 94 minntes 
North. His declination is 10°..21’ 


South, and he souths exactly at 12 
e’clock at night, 


Tuesday, April 21st. 

‘The SUN will enter Taurus at 2 
minutes after one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and his longitude will then be 
exactly one sign. 

On the same day, at 47 minutes 
after thtce o’clock in the morning, 
the 2d and 4th satellites of Jupiter 
Will.be in conjunction on the Eastern 
fide of his disc. The Ist and 3d 


_the star 2% Tauri. 


are on the same side at a greater dis- 

tance, the Sd being farthest from the 

planet. 
Thursday, April 23d. 

The planet VENUS will be in con- 
junction with a Tauri. The nearest 
approach of their centres will be 28 
minutes, and the planet will pass to 
the south of the star. 


Friday, April 24th, 


The planet MERCURY will be sta- 
tionary in lonyitude 
Saturday, April 23th. 

he planet JUPITER is situated in 
longitude 10° 10°,.9", and latitude 2S 


minutes South. 15 declination ts 
18°..9’ South, and he souths at 6°.. 


the morning. 


Monday, April 27th. 


Vexus will be in conjunction with 
The distance of 
their centers at the moment of con- 
junction will be 26 minutes, and the 
planet wil pass to the North of the 
star. 
Tuesday, April 28th. 

The planet SATURN will be in op- 
position to the Sun at 47 minutes af- 
ter nine o’clock in the morning. 


Wednesday, April 29:h. 
The frst and third satellites of Ju- 


piter will be in conjunction on the 
Eastern side of his disc at 47 minutes 
after three o’clock 1m the morning. 
The second and fourth are situated on 


the other side of Jupiter, the fourth | 


being farthest from the planet. 
Edinburgh, 
March 20. 1807. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- 
FACTURES. CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and the VINE ARTS. 


NEW vegetable principle has 
been discovered by M. Vau- 
quelin, in the asparagus sativus of 


Lin- 
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Linnxus. Itiscrystallizable like the 
salts, but is neither an acid nor a 
neutral salt, and is not affected by any 
of the reagents generally employed 
to ascertain the presence and the na- 
ture of the salts dissolved in water.— 
Jt appcars also from the experiments 
of the same chemist, that there exists 
in the juice of asparagus another 
saecharine principle, which seems 
ty have an analogy with manna. 

A thrashing machine, to be driven 
by two men anda boy, has been in- 
vented by M John Auld, Whit- 
burn, Scotland, It is driven with 
the hand assisted by a crank and 
footboard, so that the men who 
drive it, act by their weight upon the 
footboard, as well as by the force 
which they exert at the winch. The 
winch js connected with a large up- 
richt whecl, about 6 feet in diameter, 
which gives Motion to the thrashing 
drum, by means of a band and pul- 
ley; and the motion of the machinery 
is equalised by a large fly, fixed up- 
on the axis of the thiashing drum. 

M: Joseph Stevens, the inventor of 
a simple gasometer, has invented a 
compound gasometer, for purposes 
where uniorm pressure is essential, 
by the application of the hydrostatic 
regulator. A crawing and descrip- 
tion of this useful contrivance will be 
found in the Phil. Magazine, N°, 
105. p. 34. 

We mentioned in a former number 
that M. Morichini had discovered the 
fluoric acid in the enamel of the fos- 
sil grinder of the elephant, and like- 
wise in the enamel of the human 
teeth. M. Guy Lussac has found 
the same acid both in the fresh and 
fossil ivory, and in the tusks of the 
boar. These experiments have been 
repeated by Messrs Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin, who have obtained fluoric 
acid from tusks aad teeth altered: by 
their remaining in the earth, but not 


from fresh tusks or teeth, nor ever 
from those which, though fossil, had 
not been altered. 

The method of imitating the alum 
of Rome, discovered by Messrs Cle- 
ment and Desormes, has been so suc. 
cesful, that immense quantities of it 
have been sold for true Roman alum. 
This method consists merely in cal. 
cining and recrystallizing the alum, 
to take its superabundant acid, It 
was asserted, however, by M. Curau- 
dean, that it is still necessary to oxy- 
genate to the maximun, the little 
iron which the alum generally con- 
tains, It appears from the more re- 
cent experiments of Messrs Phenard 
and Roard, that a single millieme of 
iron influences the effect of alum in 
dyeing. The effects of the iron may 
be removed by oxygenating it, whick 
renders it insoluble in the acid, and 
makes the alum thus purified equal 
in every respect to the alums of 
Rome. 

An autocratic clock, very useful 
in breweries, distilleries, &c. has beer 
invented by Mr Joseph Steevens. A 
drawing and description of it may be 
seen in the Phil. Mag. N°. 104. p. 
314. 

It appears from the botanical re- 
searches of Turpin, that the umbili- 
cal, or the part by which the grains 
adhere to the fruit, besides the pas- 
sage that transmits the vessels that 
come from the trunk and nourish the 
grain, also gives passage to other 
channels, which descend from the pis- 
til, shoot out opposite the sinall root 
of the embrion, and carry to it the 
fecundating principle by the stigma 
of the powder of the stamina. On 
all the grains there is seen a small 
aperture called mycropila by M. Tur- 


pin, and to which he attributes this 
function. 


Edinburgh, 
24th March, 1807, 
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SONG. 
My only an’ dearie 
W HAN Ithink on my youthfu’ prime, 
My only joe an’ dearte o’, 
{ wish again the happy time 
That glides awa’ sae cheerie o’. 
But Oh! nae earthly change can bring 
Again to me youth's joyfu’ spring, 
Nae mair quite free o’ care Vil sing 
My only joe au’ desrie 


O youth, you little prize, I ween, 

Your days o° joy sae cheerie o’, 
Whan pleasure’s blinkin’ in your een, 

And nae cauld care to fear vou o’. 
For still you think, whanman you're grown, 
Far greater bliss your life will crown, 
Whan you will fear nae mother’s frown, 

Nor father mak’ you eerie o’. 


"Twas sae wi’ me, weel weel I mind, 
Whan J to you did love disclose, 
1 counted joys, left cares behind, 
You blush’d consent as sweet’s the rose. 
©! but it was a happy day. 
Whan Cupid felt fam’d Hymen’s sway, 
An’ love's sweet impulse made us gay, 
My only joe an’ deurie o’. 
E’en still I think 1 much enjoy, 
Whan I look back on youthfu’ days, 
Then pleasure knew nae base alloy, 
i bask’d in hope’s delusive rays ; 
Nae care-fraught cloud did intervene, 
Anticipation smii’d serene, 
But oh! how fied, how chang’'d the scene, 
My only joe an’ dearie o’. 


Yet though we're fashr wi’ care the now, 
Soon soon the storm will cease to blow, 
hen we to earth will bid adieu, 

An’ to a better world will go. 

Meantime, let’s calmly run our race, 

Until we reach that happy place, 

Whar’ care dare never shew its face, 

only joe an’ dearie a’. 
ean, 2 "eb. 

M’D. 


VERSES, 


On being called to the country on the death 
of a beloved sister, 25th Yan. 1807. 


ABODES of my fathers, to memory dear, 


To your once pleasing shelter I fly, 


[come not my false faded prospects to 
chear, 


For the days which are gone, to my fancy 
appear, 
From the red cye of Pity demanding a tear, 
From the bosom of Friendship a sigh 


Theowch your beauties are scatter’d by wild 
Winter’s hand, 
Ye woodlands, I grieve not for you ; 
For borne on the clouds, by the mild ze 
phyrs lann’d, 
See Spring, still attentive to nature’s com- 
mand, 
Prepares her green mantle to fling o’er the 
Jand, 
And each faded glory renew. 


But, alas! when will Spring her mild in- 
fluence shed, 
On the much-mourn'd maid I deplore, 
Will she order the red rose of beauty to 
spread, 
And to biush on the pale cheek from whence 
it has fled; 
Ah! when will she rise from her comfort- 
less bed, 
‘The joys of the past to restore? 


O yes! the grand prospect now beams on 
my sight, 
She will rise on some fair future day, 
When the long *brooding darkness shall 
blaze into light, 
The signal for millions to hasten their flight 
‘Lo the regions of happiness, love and cee 
light, 
Where friendship shall never decay. 
W. M. F. 


Molle meum levibus cor est violabile telts, 
lila tamen causa est, cur ego lesus amo. 
Ovip. 
FULL long with undistinguish’d flame, 
My heart each fair could gain, 
Fdina’s boast assembled there, 
With equal sway were wont to reign, 


But when Euphemia, blooming fair, 
First caught my ravish’d heart, 
Pleas’d with the maid excelling far, 
I felt a new, a strange delight. 


Dwelling on thee, my thrilling heart 
Each rapture own’d so true, 

For with a bliss supreme, my mind 
Could fondly think alone on you. 


Ten thousand loves divine appear, 
In these bewitshing eyes, 
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Where Cupid shafts unerring hoards, 
And basking, sweetly playful, hes. 


How ting’d those blooming downy cheeks 
With colour all their own, 

bxcelling still the beauteous pride 

Of tragront roses newly blown. 

Whilst !, my Tavy, rapt’rous gaz’d, 
Admiring every part, 

Grac’d with a mind superior too, 

You stole into my melting heart. 


But if your heart be nor so free, 

If that another share, 

Oh! since the hope must not he mine, 
Thy potent smiles, my charmer, 


TrisvuTs To Tat Memory or Lorp 
NELSON. 
Sung at the Theatre- Royal, with unbounded 
applause, by MR SHAW. 


HE greatest hero is no more 
‘Lhat ever grae’d Bricannia’s shore ; 
Yet o'er the deep her flags unfurl'd, 
The pride and envy of the world. 
Rule Britunnia: Britannia rule thewaves! 
Britons never shall be slaves. 


brom Nelson's ashes Nelsons rise, 
T exalt her glories to the skies: 
Te him they close alliance clam, 
lo matchless deeds, and deathless fame ! 
Rule Britannia, &e. 
What tho’ a wretch, with swelling pride, 
Aflects a prostrate world to ride! 
d+: bim but dore to ride the sea; 
tyrant falls—the world is free! 
Rule Britannia, &c. 
Nations unbliss'd may melt away, 
D.bes'd by proud tyrannic sway ; 
But Brituin, still, by Heav'n’s decree, 
Shail flourish, h.ppy, great, and free! 
Rule Britannia, &c, 
No ruthless tyrants shall con roul 
Thy free-born enervy of soul; 
Vhese shail :heir impotence but show, 
And work thy giory in their woe. 
Rule Britannia, &c. 
SIR, 
Puente are many evils under the sun, of 
Which Solomon, in all his wisdom, takes 
ho notice. Indeed that which ! refer to 
is of a pature to render it probable, that 
his court had not the misfortune to be 
Visited with at, Old Maids were, if I 
nustake not, in the days of Solomon, a 
rare commodity, Though deny 
any antipathy whatever to maids, yet I 
love peace, friendship, and society. I re- 
lish that social intercourse of words and 
aceds which binds us together. But, to 
my no small mortificstion, 1 have, for 
eoragtime past, beenrobbed of that pleasure. 


Nor is my case singular, for, to the best of 
my knowledge, many of your readers ure 
in a similar predicament. A creature, 
*ycleped a Learned Old Maid, has, by what 
means I know not, made its way into our 
social circles. Social that were, till disser- 
tations on the Greek digamma, and eulo- 
gies on the genius and learning of the an- 
cients, put am end to our peace, Farewell, 
now, the general topic, the smart reply, 
the flash of wit, and the flow of soul. In- 
stead of these we have a petticoat orator 
stuck into an arm chair, and belching out 
iis own poetic rhapsodies, muxed with 
quotations from the deathless sons of 
Verse. This, Sir, is a serious, and no ima- 
ginary evil, and you will oblige many of 
your readers, by holding up to this Lady 
the following mirror. I pledge my ho- 
nor for its truth, and remain, Sir, 
Yours, 
A Student in Medicine. 


A CHARACTER 


ALL languages she reads, with learned 
eye, 

The German, Hindostan and 
Greek; 

Nor of her treasured languages is shy, 

But ever and anon will /earned speak, 

As naturally as injured pig does squeak ; 

And then she swells, and looks so mighty 
big, 

(Like straining frog in some unhealthy 
creek, 

And shoots her Jeathern neck, and shakes 
her leg, 

From every sitter by some eulogy to beg. 


All little things she deems beneath her 
care, 

And silent sits at dinner or at tea, ; 

Filling with maiden grace an armed chair, 

(Full maiden like, I ween, and chaste 
she, 

As maids at fifty-five are wont to be,) 

Till roused by fell Contention’s iron sway: 

Adieu to social talk, in company ; 

‘Ten thousand asses would not raise a bray 

So full of terror dread, and deaf’ning wild 
affray. 


In silence oft', she heaves the deepened 
sich, 

For fate, and man’s relentless 
sway, 

Lamenting such as wedlock’s bands co 
tie 

Ah, that they ere had known a bridal day' 

But rather deemed in privacy fo stay, 

And pass their days in independent ease, 

Than every nobler sentiment betray 5 

And for the paltry luxury,—to please, 

Yorego that maiden paradise,—to feaxe. 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


—_—— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, Feb. 4. 


Arrican Suave TRADE. 

CNOUNSEL were called in, pursuant 

to order, when Mr Plomer and Mr 
Dallas attended in behalf of the West 
India merchants; Mr Alexander for the 
merchants of Liverpool; Mr Scariet 
for the merchants and planters of the 
Islands of Jamaica and Trinidad; and 
Mr Clarke, on the part of the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool, and the Trustees of 
the Dock of that Port. 

Mr Alexander, for the merchants of 
Liverpool, first addressed their Lord- 
ships, and concluded with requesting 
that witnesses might be called in. 

Lord Grenville said, that the simple in- 

quiry was, whether, In the present situ- 
ation of things, it was expedient to hear 
the depositions ef witnesses. In his opi- 
nion, there could be no ground for this 
mode of pruceeding. ‘This was not the 
first time, or the first year, that the in- 
quiry was made before their Lordships ; 
it was the twentieth year. Could any 
individual Peer suppose, that, to enable 
him to decide on the principle of this 
Bill, it was expedient to examine how 
far the local interests of the ship-owners 
of Liverpool were concerned. ‘Their 
Lordships were not now to determine, 
ita few more or a few less ships were 
devoted to this commerce, but to wipe 
away the disgrace of this country, by 
the direction thus given to the industry 
aud talents of British merchants. 
_ Lord Eldon was willing to admit, that, 
in the instance now before their Lord- 
ships, the examination of witnesses 
Would not be necessary; but he was 
4nXluus to enter his protest against any 
cetermination not to hear evidence in a 
future stage of the proceeding. 

Lord Hawkesbury concurred that no 
witnesses need at present be called. 

Mr Clarke, Mr Plomer, and Mr Scarlet, 
Were then cailed and heard. 

March 1807. 


7 


Thursday, Feb. §. 

The Order of the Day tor the second 
reading of the Bill for Abolishing the 
Slave Trade having been read, 

Lord Grenville rose and repeated the 
arguments against this Trade. ‘The 
Abolition of the African Slave Trade 
was, in his opinion, indispensible towards 
the safety of the British Empire, which 
had untortunately borae too great a 
share in this pernicious and immoral 
tratlic. In this trade of blood and of 
treachery we were not merely acces- 
saries but parties; we had lent our sanc- 
tion and countenance to the must flag- 
rant system that had ever disgraced any 
peiiod of the civilized worid> He knew 
not in what school of law, religion, or 
morality, the principle was to be found 
which constituted that to be a just pro- 
ceeding in one nation, the manifest ten- 
dency of which was to inflict the gros- 
sest injust.ce upon the inhabitants of 
another country. Ji there were any 
such principle, he would take leave to 
enter his protest against it, as sapping 
the foundaticn of all moral virtue. It 
was said that it was impossible to keep 
up the population m the West India 
Islands, but by fresh importations. This 
subject had been examined, and the very 
reverse had been proved. Why should 
the laws of nature be inverted in the 
West Indies? Why should that great 
principle, ** increase and multiply,” be 
rendered inoperative there, and there 
alone: * Shew me (said his Lordship) 
a country where the population is on 
the decrease, and I will undertake to 
prove, that it is owing to something else 
than the influence of climate ; that it is, 
in fact, owing to a moral, and not to a 
physical cause.” If there was, there- 
fore, any of the Weost India Isiands in 
which there was a rapid decay of popu- 
lation, he would say, that there it would 
be found the labouring classes were 
greatly overworked. But so far from 
their being a decrease in the Negro po- 
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pulation in the West Indics, ihe con 
trary was ascertained to be the facet. It 
was now fourteen, or rather near twen- 
ty yeas ago, since the subject was ex- 
emined in all its details, and minutely 
investigated by the greatest Politieal 
Arithmetician this or perhaps any other 
coustry ever produced; he meant the 
late Mr Pitt, that iiustrious Statesman 
whose name he could never mention 
without the highest veneration !—He 
proved to the House of Commons, from 
the answers of the planters and other 
steht ents, that though the population 
might have decreased in former periods 
1 the Island of Jamaica, yet that de- 
crease was gradual!v diminished as it 
approached nearer the presenttime. At 
ditierent periods the decrease, a3 he 
proved undeniably, diminished succes- 
sively from three and a halt to two and 
a halt, and one three-fourth per cent. 
until at last it was reduced to less than 
one per cent. He proved, that with 
respect to the waste of population, the 
allegations of the planters were totally 
Rept and that these false asser- 
tions were not so the consequen- 
ces of as of their never 
having given ‘thems “ve es the troube to 
Inquire into the fact. From 1758, the 
the inqu ary, to the presen 
time, near twenty years had elapsed, 
and, - yn the average of the last three 
Vvears, it was found that no decrease had 
taken place, or that, if anv, it was so 
inconsiderable as not to be worth the 
mentioning. ‘This was the case in Ja- 
ma Ica s—and in Dominica the result 
Was fourd to be the same.—It is said, 
that if the importation of new negroes 
be prohibited, the old population would 
not be equal to — ivate the islands. 
He was persuaded of the contrary. He 
Was cony nce th at all the parts of the 
old is'ands, which were at present in 
cultivation, could be maintained in that 
State without the necessity of bringing 
one more negrofrom Africa. For what 
purpose, then, was it that such efforts 
were made to continue this trade? It 
was for the purpose of — the un 
cultivated parts as productive as those 
which were im culture, 3 pract ice preg 
nant with much embarrass. 
ment, and, as he feared, it would prove 
ultimate ruin to the planter. If the 
pianter had now to struggle with the 
citheultics resulting from a great dimi- 


nution in the price of the article which 
he cultivatec, a diminution in a great 
measure to be attributed tothe | reeking 
up of new lands, it was evident that 
these difficulties must be increased hy 
furnishing him with the means of fur. 
ther reducing its price. Where would 
be the policy to encourage him to im. 
port new Airican slaves, for the pur. 
pose of enabling him to continue a de- 
structive rivalship, where even success 
Must terminate in ruin? According to 
the present scale of population, it would 
take no Jess than two or three centuries 
to import slaves enough into Jamaic,, 
to bring the uncultivated parts of thot 
is'and into culture. Jt would require 
as longa period to introduce siave: 
enough into Trinidad, to break up the 
new lands in that island; and for these 
purposes not less than a milion more 
of African slaves would be necessary in 
each of these islands. He wished to 
bring this picture before the most har- 
dened siave-dealer, before the most 
human tyrant that ever exercised des- 
potic sway between the decks ofa slave 
ship; he would wish to present to him 
two millions of Africans, torn from ther 
families and their dearest ties, Coomed 
toa crue! death, or, what is more re- 
volting to human nature, to spend a m- 
serable existence in a state worse than 
death, and he would be g¢'ad to see 
whether his feelings, ¢ callous as they 
might be, would be proof agaist suca 
a representation. And yet tinis was the 
hoes which the Legisiature of Jamaica 
asks from a British Ho use of Lords; no- 
thing more, forsooth, than the privilege ci 
drarcing the unhappy natives ot Africa 
froin their homes, their ties, their dear- 
est relations, and of hunting them down 
for five centuries longer. But this was 
a boon which he trusted a British House 
of Lords would never grant. No ; he 
trusted that the term of the .bolition of 
this nefarious traffic was at length ar- 
rived, and that boch the Legisiat ure 
and those who were concerned in it had 
met atacertain point at last. One of the 
great dancers of abolishing the trade, 4s 
urged either at the bar or in common 
conversation, was that resu! the 
example which St Domingo offered. He 
would even say. that the exampie of 
what bad taken place mn St Domingo 
most powerfully recommended the !m- 
mediate abolition of the trade. If they 
wished 
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wished to guard against insurrection in 
Jamaica, let them take the advice of Mr 
Long, en eminent planter himself, and 
the historian of the island. What did 
he assign as the causes of the frequent 
rebellions in that island? He proved that 
nine times out of ten they were entirely 
owing to the newly- imported negroes. 
The Creole negroes, who were in some 
degree domesticated, who had occasion- 
al access to the family, in weneral con- 
saaal firm in their attachment, while 
the African negro, goaded by the resent 
ment of bis injuries and the sense of his 
sufferings, ru hed into rebellion. It was 
true, that in the scenes which had taken 
place at St Domingo, it was not newly- 
imported negroes w ho were the princt- 
pal actors 3 “but let any one consider 
he cause of that insurrection, and he 
would see that it was not the conse- 
quence of emancipation, as was falsely 
supposed, but that it was produced by 
the most foul and scandalous breach of 
promise. It was procuced by the un- 
just, inhuman measure, uf recalling that 
freedom which had been granted to 
slaves. Ii we wished to guard against 
similar insurrection in our own islands, 
it was not by importing fresh cargoes of 
slaves every year that it was to be ef- 
fected, but by making friends of the 
negro population which was already 
there; and this he trusted a British Par- 
liament would do, by putting the plan 
ter under the necessity of well-treating 
his slaves. Lord Seaforth had deta led 
three most shocking instances of the 
murder of necroes, and when he pressed 
the Leaislature of Barbadoes to alter the 
law in this respect, how was his propo- 
sal received? How was the pronosition 
of the King’s representative, and the 
recommendation of his Majesty recet- 
ved? Why, with contumely ‘and insult! 
They not only refused to constitute the 
Wanton billing of a negro, murder, but in 
their lang guage, in their debates, they 
laboured to repel what they termed the 
insult of such a proposal. One of these 
murders was perpetrated by a white mi- 
itiaman returning from exercise, who, 
inthe most wanton and barbarous man- 
ner,ran his bayonet into an unoffending 
negro woman, who was accidentally pas- 
sing gby. W hen he was reproached with 
his ¢ crime, and threatened with punish- 
ment, he triemphantly exclaimed— 
Punished ! Whar, for killing a negro! 


A white man punished for killing a ne- 
gro! just as a brutal drayman im the 
street might exclaim, if reproached by a 
passenger for severely chastising his 
horse. And was it from such persons, 
and a Legislature protecting such per- 
sons, that we were to look tor such re- 
gulations for bettering the condition of 
the untortunate negro, as would pre- 
clude the necessity of abolishing the in. 
human and permicious traffic, which it 
was the ovject of the Bill to destroy ? 
After combating every argument which 
had ever been urged against the aboli- 
tion—after shewing that if the trade 
was abandoned by Great Britain and 
America, it could not pessibly be taken 
up by any other nation—his Lordship 
concluced with a briliant encomium 
upon the talents, eloquence, virtue, and 
perseverance of Mr Wilberforce, to 
whom, he observed, millions uuborn 
would be indebted for this great bles. 

sing. 
liis Royal Highness the Duke of Cla- 
rence was glad to find that the negroes 
now employed in the laborious business 
of our colonial establishments were not 
to be included in the pres-nt errange- 
ments, but were to be permitted to ful- 
fii their important duties. He was 
pleased also that it was admitted that 
those at present engared tn the African 
trade had engaged in their commercial 
pursuits under the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. Much had been misapprehended 
on the nature and circumstances cf the 
traffic itself, by persons who had no lo. 
cal kuowledge on the subject. With 
respect to himself, the habits of his lite 
had given him opportunities of knowing 
the facts from the best authorities ; and 
he had visited every one of the islands, 
where he had conversed with some ot 
the most skiiful and experienced persons 
on their culture, produce, climate, and 
population, It was a little singular, 
that after exhibiting a style of declama- 
tory accusation against the Planters, not 
unusual on this subject, the Noble L ord 
had adduced but one or two insulated 
examples ofcruelty towards the negroes 
to support all his bread and confident 
assertiuns—the truth was, that human 
nature was much the same in every 
country, and that the Planters, as well 
as their Lordships, had hearts sensible 
to the calamities of their fellow beings 
t was useless to resign this trade for 
other 
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other nations would pursue it if we a- 
bandoned it, and under circumstances 


much less conducive to the comfort of 


the Africans; the idea then of abolish- 
ing the trade was nugatory and absurd 5 

it mignt be transterred into worse hands, 
but it would still be persevered in with 
all the distresses, and many more, which 
the exemies of this commerce were so 
fond of detailing. The situation of St 
Domingo was a warning rot to try ex- 
periments unnecessarily : the population 
of this rich country has been reduced 
since the insurrection from 2<c,oce to 
100,00) souis; and whether the same 
horrors wee to be experienced in the 
adjacent islands, m consequence of these 
new projects, was yet a matter of un- 
certainty. Among the effects of such 
measures m.s be, that lis Majesty, by 
the multitude of seizures (for the M hole 
navy of England could not prevent 
the t-ade), would become the greatest 
slave merchant in the world. Another 
consequence would be, that the mar.- 
time strength of the nation would be 
destroved; for onthe African ‘Trade, 
more than on any other resource, de- 
pended the supply of our Navy, which 
had rendered the name of Britain 
glorious in every part of the world.—- 
A third result would be, that the reve- 
nues ofthe State would be largeiv di- 
minished, from which the supplies for 
that navy must be drawn. Many illus- 
trious characters had been mentioned, 
who had not only approved, but con- 
tributed to the establishment of this 
commerce ; fiom the circle of his own 
immediate ccquaintance, he could add 
severa., others who concurred in the 
same sentiment, and who were an 

ment to their profession and to their 
country 5 among these he might name 
alate gallant Admiral, with whom he 

was allied in the closest intimacy (Lord 
Nelsor } and who had received,on nume. 

rous occastons, the enthusiastic applause 
of a grat eful people. Should the bill 
pass, be had no doubt but the suppor. 
ters of it would soon regret the:r preci- 
pitation: and if the present Ministe rs 
contimued so long in oifice, he enter. 
tained nodoubt that inthree or four vears 
thev woul! retrace their ste ps. and ap- 
piy to Parliament that the trade might 
be again resumed. Burt be the event 
What it might in other respects, to his 
Mig was perfectly clear, that with- 


out this trade the West Indies must ts 
lost to Britain; and without the Wes: 
Indies, not only the dignity and pros. 
rerity of the nation was gone, but its 
very existence as an Independent Em- 
pire. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of 


Gloucester perfectly coincided with a 
Noble Lord near him (Lord Grenvilie) 
on the injustice and mmpoliev of the 
Atrican trade. Hie was ready to meet 
the question on either grourd, whethe: 
the objections were to be founded on 
the inhumanity or en the expediency o. 
this commerce, as it affected the mer- 
cantile interests of the ennui? It we 
evident that the population had been 
greatly obstructed by severity ; for th c 
Maroons, it was well known, eoubled 
their numbers in a period of about thir- 
tv-thrce vears 5 and there was no rea- 
son to suppose that the same increase 
would not take place with the slaves, 
if it were not obstructed by artificiel 
causes. As an instance of the imhu- 
manity with which the negroes were 
treated, and of the light value that was 
et upon their lives when they wer 
not then actually useful to the owne’, 
his Royal Highness mentioned the c2se 
of a poor black woman that had been 
sold to a Captain of a ship; the Captain 
did not diseover until after he had 
ought her, that she had a young child, 
who then suckled at her breast; upon 
this he remonstrated with the man with 
whom he had made the bargain, upon 
the unfurrness of his dealings; as he ob- 
served that a woman with a sucking 
child could not do so much work, and 
consequently was not worth so much 
money, as ifshe had not the child to 
suckle. ‘The unfeeling barbarous slave 
merchant then said. ** Oh, [ will soon 
settle that point,” tore the child frm 
its mother’s arms, and throwing it into 
the sea coolly, received the money for 
which he had bargained. Much ha¢ 
been said by the Learned Counse!. on 
the losses their clients would suffer from 
the inapplicability of the slave ships to 
other trades. Thus much was correet- 
lv stated, but they did not tell the: 

Lordships that these veseels might be 
most advantageouslv employed as trans- 
ports: indeed, no ships whatever were 
so well adapted to such a purpose. It 
was evident that the commerce was Op- 
posed tu every sound maxim of justice 
and 
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and humanity, and therefore it ought to 
be abolished. 

Lord Morton said a few words in op- 
position tu the Bull, 

The Earl of Westmoreland commenced 
his vindication of the Siave ‘Tiade by 
stating, that it had been sanctioned in 
the earliest ages by that favoured na- 
tion which had been specially chosen 
hy the Almighty, and that there was 

jot a word in the New Testament 
which forbade it. ‘The Noble Lord, 
indeed, had coniessed that sl«very had 
asieted from the earlicst times, but 
maintained that it was formerly much 
milder than it is at present. He how- 
ever must maintain the contrary posi- 
tion. He should not examine the annals 
of the most barbarous nations, nor the 
time when the poets satd that slaves 
were devourec, but he would recur to 
the Roman History, which otien makes 
mention of slaves being exposed to wid 
beasts at the amphijheatre ; and to tlic 
Grecian History, which made mention 
ol the treatment of the Helots. It was 
not until the reign of the Emperor 
Adrian that the murder of a slave was 
punishable. At present there were 
such provisions for the protection and 
maintenance of our slaves in the West 
Indies as former ages had not. Ii the 
great Disposer of Events had consulted 
Democrats or Jacobins at the creation. 
perhaps slaver y would not have existed; 
but as he had no such counse:lors, it 
pleased him to ordain that slavery should 
exist in Africa, and as it has existed 
there since the earliest time, we had no 
right to find fault with, or oppose the 
Gispensations of Providence. Whatever 

nicht be the prof:ssions of those who 
brought forward the measure, he consi- 
cered the tendency ot it as very danze- 
rous; and he could not avoid recollec- 
ting, that the attempt of the Sierra 
Leone Company, begun from motives 
or humay itv, produced ail these evi's 
which it professed to remedy. When 
Ministers aha posed to Bonaparte to a- 
bolish the Slave Trade in France, he 
replied, that he must first consider how 
Such a step would affect the interests 
of his colonies. Jt was to be hoped 
thet the House would have the same 
consideration fur the British coionies.— 
We could not prevent France, pli 
“ortugal, and Americ a, from taking u: 


tie trade, neither could we prevent the 
Emperor of Morocco, or the African 
from continuing It. then 
touched on the great importance of the 
West Indies, as tohiog ctf one-third of 
our exports, emploving tyom sixteen to 
twenty thousand seamen, and yielding 
four or five miiions annualiy to the re- 
venue. Ile considered it quite impos. 
sible that the population m the island 
could maintain itself, when the prepor- 
tion of women to men was only as two 
to five. He thought every person pos- 
sessed of property was bound to oppose 
the measure. 

Lord Seltirk said, that if, because 
slavery existed, it was therefore to be 
called a dispensation of Providence, 
which must be submitted to, upon the 
same grourd it might be said that mur- 
ders and robberies were also the dispen- 
sations of Providence, and should not 
be punished by the executioner. He 
contended that the population must 
support itself by natural means in our 
West India Islands as weli as in every 
other part of the world, if the slaves 
were weil treated. 

Lord Sidmouth had given the utmost 
attention to this subject for the last 
twenty vears, and felt extreme pain 
. fer meterially from those with whom 

he had been most intimately connected 
in his opinion on this subject. It also 

cave him great pun to differ on this 
subject from the ceneral feeling of the 
great body of the people of this coun- 
try. No man was more thorough!y 
convinced than he was of the moustic 
and enormity of the trade in itse:t, and 
no man more sincerely wished lor is 
abolition; but he retained the same 
opinion, now thet he had formerly ex- 
pressed, thata Gradual Abolit ion 
Lethe only effectual move of Cestrov ing 
this trade. Tle wished to abolish the 
"Trace ot Slaves from Africa, but ve did 
not wish merely to siuft the trace frou 
the merchants of Liverpool to the mer- 

chants of ether nations, “that are always 
our rivals in commerce, and our ene- 
mies in war. celebrat ‘Ir Burke, 


WO Was ZS Warm friend 25 any mut 


to the entire aboliuos of the trade, 
thought that the best means of eficcting 
it would be to throw obstec'es and im- 


pediments in the way of it, which wenn 


in time amount an pro. 
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tion. He conclu’ed by declaing his 
opinion against the total ang 
apohi1on. 

Lord Nosslyn was convinced that the 
abo Luton of thee odious traf 
ic would be adtended with no mjurivus 
cifecis to the colomes, to the culture o 
vhich the Negioes already imp: 
were tully Comprctent, propery treat- 
ed. Such treatment’, it micht be said, 
the obvious interest of the Plan. 
ter to gwe the Negroes, and theretore 
it might be invevred that they experien- 
ced it already, and yet thet unportation 
became peeessaiv tokcep up the supply. 
"Vhis, nowever, he wes prepared to 
contradict. lic Knew that plaatcis ard 
their agents were too much m the habit 
of sacificing their antcrest 


passions, Whcoh they wore not likely 


to controul either from the prescrmotions 
of their Colowial Lepisiaiures, until | 
proowting mnpartation, they 


should be urged by the pressure of ne- 
ccSstty to do so, it was omy trom the 
stronorst ampulse of from 
the most cogent persuasions of neces. 
sitv, that men of such habsts were like. 
ly to adopt the prectice of hu: 
When unable to procure arv more ne- 
groes, they would tcel the urgency of 
takin. care ct those they already had. 
Bard Sev wcent deprecated the measure, 
which, st passed, would, he was satisfi- 
ed, have th cffeet ot ransferning Bri- 
tish Capital to other countries, which 
would not Le disposed to abandon such 


a productive branch of trade. As to 
the humanity somiuch contended for. it 
wold ve well if Nobie Lords resected 
pon this question, whether 
by theaboution. [tit were, 
their at id be founded, 
but, tron sence, he was 
enabled ta. that Veest india 
nus formed to the Nee 
Comparison with their native 
countiv. this, which, upon 


Pwasin the powerct ans 
he was sur- 


Ho tsidering 
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> Earl ot Northesé detaiied severe 
of wenten cruelty practised 
the Necrees im the colonies by 
their masters, who were scarcely under 
the controul cf anv iaw with regard 
tu their conduct. {i humane treat. 
meat were practised towards the ne- 
croes, he was ceitun, from: his Know. 
indge ofthe colonies, that a 
sipplv could be for every pur- 
pore of cultivation, and such treaiment, 
the vood me, of wh ch hel cad witnes- 
sed ai St Christo; her’s, and other of the 
colonies, was not, he was very much a. 
trad, ewer bkelv to become ral, 
until the Planters were p 
As to the assertion of 
the Nobie Ear! (st Vince 
sreet to the cel stial comforts of the 
slaves, he was rather disposed to think, 
that however long that Nob ¢ Lord 
oight hove been stationed ia the West 


‘ } of the ine 


terior of any of the colonies, or he woule 
not have mode that assertion 

Lord Elden: agains’ the measure. 
which he thought went taither, ane ur- 
ged a procedure more precipitate tian 
even the advocates tor the abolition 
coud require, if their feelings were at 
ali induenced by considerations of pol. 
cy or justice towards their ows mer- 
chants. ‘The consequences of a svcd 
abolt.on upon their colonies, tae 
colomes of others, and upon our mer- 
cantiie interest, ought to De seriously 
considered. It was acmitted on ali 


tha the treatment which the ne- 
c’ocs experienced trom 
PY 
ers was humanity itseif, compatea 


thet which they ret trom 
other nations concerned im the 
Qi course, should we w 

the trade, while other nations pursuc 
bumaniy would be cutrascd, because 
the tate of Lhe negroes woul 
Vated, 


re 


he Brsbe 


“ 


Durbam spoke in supe 
T of the “Ab ition. Vhoug’ 
be argued that the Siave Trace 
was favourable to the commercial inte. 


rests of the nation, he shou ¢ sii! sav 
that it was unworthy of us to seek such 
means of wealth, so host.le to the prin- 
ciples of morality and religion. 

The Earl of Meira thought that the 
evidence upon the table of the House 
must be sufficient to convince ‘herr 
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of th 
this sanguimary trace. 
were not satisficd with this eviderce, 
he refered to thai work, the Gia 
‘Postament,and that great Commentator 
upoa tat work, whose gical 
was, Do unte oiheis as you 


29 


4 
Tals 


they should do uato vou, 
Lord Hazleaba ury admitted that the 
Slave Trade was a g eat poltica. eval, 
aud tuct at was desirable to put an end 
toi; but considering that slavery lad 
been permitted uncer the wish Dis- 
OW, was No pro- 
hibaion of atin the Christian that it 
was acondition of maukind which manv 
creat ane wise men in ai ages han sane. 
tionec, he was not prepared to say that 
to aluw slavery was a crime. The 
wes whether could be abo. 
iishea by the proposes 
Wwhetucr the cons-cuence would be 
beuencial to the mations of Africa? 
Me demed, that our withdrawing from 


abolish the trade; and it it 


measure, a 


shit Wands, the change would 
be tothe divadvantace of the negroes, 
anu of the cause of humanity. Lie 


coutcuced that the present measure 
woud only transfer tae Alvican trade 
others, to the great disadvantage oi 
usnation, and tue loss of the West- 
Planters. To compact among 
to abolish the 
ve the most effectual 
emeay 5 butif we began the thing in 
this manaer, all arguments to mduce 
oiner Powers to center into a compact 
Was TROVE 

Lord Holland supported the Abotition. 
le sad hat the arguments Lord 
Jon respecting the opimions of fo 
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sinen ana dt Ors, Lo 
Cis, Locke, would, thei 


pur a stop to ail 
But could at be supuosed that 
:r¢at and wise a man os Mr 
etter reading the evidence which lay 
ON The tabie espe tine tn Ss] Ve Tra le, 


give Gt his sanction? Phe evil 


Was NOW pa and ccuid not be de- 


the Reformation was unn: cessarv, as it 
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ndcd io abolisnu slavery 


In Eurepe, ani its principle equany ied 
us ta avoolish the cetestable trafic ina 
ki Mmtended, on the authority oO; Intec 


Park, that the demand to: ves tend 

ed to perpetuate wars the interior of 
mud miaintaincd, that ar the 
awav, the her ors 


Alka, 
mitket were tike: 
which Jed to its supply would ccase. 
wisisted, that ifthe trade were av 

iisued, the stock of negroes in the West 
Indics would te Kept up by the or. 
nervy means of increase, which Cou 
not be the case winle the trade ci 

trnmed, end the interest ot the Planters 


feund its account in a diilerent systen:. 


the 


cond reading of the hill, Contents 72, 


been postponed 

die: d that the time 
Warca he iatended as tas 
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Variance with that eager d.sire which 
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plete their cargoes on the coast of Af- 
rica, so as to carry them tothe West 
ndies previous to that period, he in- 
tended to submit to the Committee a 
pros iso tor the purpose of allowing ves- 
sels uuder such circumstances to trade 
to the: West Indtes with their cargoes. 
‘The blarks were filled ap in cuontor- 


anity with tis Lordshtp’s propositions. 


‘Lhe Ear of Hardwicke doubted whe- 
ther the provisions of the bill would not 
wit rtere wath the recruiting for the 
Black cor,s in the West Indies. 

Lord Crenville was of opinion the re. 
cruiting would not be affected by the 
Hil, as freemen, and not slaves, were 

olrects of recruiting 

conversation took place be- 
Live 1 vial lesdale and L Gren- 


Mies the tormer Nobe Lord conceiv- 
thai t 2 Bill mi! mstruecd tu 


extend to our possessions inthe bast 
to our factories in Asia 
vors Lord Grenville observed, that 
io slaves had Leea imported te eather 
av 


ane 


2W 3! re, however, 

it both am the Last Indies and in 
Asia Minor, there were manv Christians 
who kept a number ot slaves, but he 
did not conceive that this bill could 
be construed to extend so as to injure 
them in their propeity. Tle would, 
wowever, again consider the subiect, 
wid if mecessarv, a clause to prevert 
the effect of anv such construction 
night be prom sed. 

Phe Furl of Westmoreland sugcested, 
that the time xed for the abolition 
ought to be extended, Parliament hav- 
ug, bv the act of last session, piedged 
iscif that the trade should continue tor 
WO Vears 


Lord Grenville dented that any such 
pled hed been given bv Parliament, 
asthe obrect of the bil! passed lost ses- 

Y was to prohibit any more vessels 

a being erzaged in the trade, but 
Was notoing in at fom which it 
could be inferred, that the vessels al- 
engaged in the trade were to be 
oved to continue it tor any certain 
Vine, 

The preamble was again taken into 
consideration. 

Lod Hawkesbury objected to the 
Worcs in the preamble, which declared 
the slave trade tu be contrary to justice, 
humanity, and sound policy. Upon 


the principles which were thus stated 


as the grounds ofthe abolition, le couki 
not understand the distinction made 
between the abolition of the trade, aud 
the emancipation of the slaves already 
in the islands. Admitting, forthe sake 
of argument, the assertion in the pream- 
ble to be true, the same principle wou J 
equally apply to the existing state o1 
slavery in the West India Islands, as to 
the abolition of the trade in slaves.— 
It was pertectly clear, that if the ground 
of expediency was taken as the tounda- 
tion of this measure, that then there 
would be a marked distinction between 
aboliticn and emancipation ; the former 
would be expedient, whilst the latter 
wouid be clear.y imexpedient. He 
thought that much danger was to be: 
apprehended from holding out to tl 
negroes inthe WestIndies, the principle 
that the slave trade, by which they 
were or ginaily bre sucht thither, was 
contrary to justice and humanity. 

The Lord Chancellor obser ed. that the 
expression in the preamble having bees 
adimitted by the Nobie Lord | (Hawkes y° 

burv) to be true, it followed that it 
ought to be Wiat was the 
objection of the Nobe Lord last night: 
It was, that tnis trade ought not to be 
abolished, except in conjunction with 
Foreiga Powers, and now the Nobie 
by his motion, would take away 
the only ground upon which we could 
ask other powers to Co-u, ciate thie 
bolition of the trade. 

The Eard of Morton thought the a- 
doption of abstract principics ima Le- 
cisiative act was inconsistent with the 
wise and wary language which their an- 
cestors had used on such occasions, and 
seemed rather like an adoption of that 
mode of expression which had becn su 
repeatediv used in madern Fraice. 

Earl Stanbope approved highly of th 
expression in the preamble which had 
been objected to. Tle thought, bow- 
ever, that this bill would not do much 
towards the abolition of the slave trade, 
without the adoption of adequate rt- 
culations in the colonies. 

The Eari of Lauderdale maintaine’, 
that the words which it was proposed 
to leave out were the most essential 
words in the bill. This he could ilus- 
trate by communications which he had, 
whilst at Paris, with one of the Frenca 
Ministers on this subject. On his ur- 
ging tothe Minister the abolition of 
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the slave trade, he was told that Eng- 
land, weer all ber colonies well stocked 
with negroes, and atfording a large pro- 
dace, might abolish the trade cathout 
inconvensence 5 but that Prance, with 
i'l stocked, and deficient produce, 
could not abolish it without conceding 


i ~ 
tousthe greatest advantayes, and sus. 


ng a proportionate loss. ‘Phus, 
then, if we were to declare the cround 
of our abolishing the trade to the expe- 


diency alone, we should be declaniug 
that we were actuated bv the verv po. 
licv imputed to us by the French Mini- 
ster; and hoty, in thus being 
to male no sacrifice ourselves, coul ld 
we call with any upon foreign 
powers to cu operate in the abolition ? 

The Dike of Afcatroce declared him- 
eifto be a triend to the abolition, but 
thoug utatthe same tir 


ne that it would 

e bette rto leave cut the words object- 
to, 

Lord Holland said, he cou'd not clerr- 
‘vo understand the distinctions which 
had been attempted to be drawn be. 
tween justice and exnediency; whilst 
on the one hand it was essentially just 
that the trade should be abolistied, it 
eould only tend to their own Iniury.— 
He was ed to hear a Nobie Loe ‘d 
condemning the introduction of abstract 
Principies into legislation, What did 
eur bill of rights contain but abstract 
principles? 

The Duhe of Clarence urged the dan- 
ger which might result trom retaining 
these expressions, 


The Committee divided on ques. 
tion, that the words objected to stand 
part of the preamble. 365 


Non-Contents 1o—Ma} jority 
Monday, 


The report of the Committee on the 
vill having been brought up, 

Lord Grenville moved the various 3- 
mendments, and that the bill be engros- 
sed, 

The Bishop of London \amented that he 
‘vas prevented from giving his support 
to the bill at an earlier stage. He had 
cevoted much of his attention to the 
subject for the last 24 vears, and it was 
one in the success of which he was pe- 
— itly interested. ‘The slave tr ade 

i been described bv the ] te Mr Pitt, 
as the greatest practical evil that ever 
aticted mankind :” Surely then the 
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remova! of it must be the createst prac- 
tical good. 

The Fart of St Vincent embraced this 
the Jast opportunity which he supposed 
he would have, of expressing his disap- 
probation of the bili. He thought it 
probable that peace might be the con- 
ence of this great boon to France 5 
for the advantages which it would at- 
ford her were tov great not to induce 
her to make the most extensive sacrifi- 
ces to pursue them. He considered the 
monopoly of the African trade, which 
would be the certain consequence of 


this bill, a greater acquisition to France 


seau 


than all ber continental aggran lizg- 
ments. It was, in fact, such an acqui- 
sition 2s would ultimately, he feared, 


enable her to contest with us the domi. 
nion of the seas. 

bili was ordered to be engrossed, 
third time next day. 


Tucsday, Feb. 10. 
The order of the dav, for the third 
reading of the Lill being read, 


Lord Redesdale opposed the bill. Its 
merits were, he said, entirely rested by 
its advocates onthe principie e, that what 
was just, humane, and politic, abstract 
edly taken, was just, humane, and poli- 
tic in practice 3 and that it was wise to 

inst antaneously whatever evil 
Was specuia atively inhuman and unjust. 
To this doctrine he décidedi iy objected, 
as, on the present in particu- 
lar,it was pregnant with all those hor- 
rors, with rezard to our West India isi- 


' 


ands, which had desolated the colony 
of St Domingo. Upon the principles 


laid di by the supporters ot the 
sure, he defied them to show any solid 


reason whv the strate of slavery in our 
colonies should net also be instanrane- 


ously abolished. But wit respect to 
that, they could make a distinction o! 
expediency. However his opposition tu 
the bill might be represented, he was 
c ontent to be classed with Lord Somers, 
Bishop Robertson, the Earl of Guild- 
ford, and ail the other great names who 
had permitted or sanctioned the contie 
ince of the trade in s! AVES. 
Lord Bis bengharshi ré said » he was one 
of those who, in 1792, oted for the 
yition of the slave trade. 
is then desirous that timt should 
‘ for those who were embarked 
withdraw their capital gradually 
frem 
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when che trade sh 
trom Mr Long’s History ef Jamaica, in 
proot of the expediency or the 
to the interests ot the plan- 
ters themselves. 


e That time 


ved, 


he 


hoped, 


uld be tor 


State Papers. 


they had 
and thev could 


not but be weil pre pared tor the period 
which hed now 


arrived, 


ever abo- 


quoted an extract 


Lo ad Xi desidale xplamed. 
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triumphantiv ust 
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Copy of a ai 


N WITH FRANCE. 


by order of 
has Majesty. 


Parts, 
Thinking it unnecessary 
tier to Fagland with 


the 


to 


act 


tf 
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send a COll- 
taus of the 
Mere matters of form. which necessarily 


we h. ve delaved writing till there 


rdal- 


something of umportance to commu 


wan 


We have now to inform vou 


Lauderdale, havir 
and delivered a 


w exhi 


copy 


tae 


6 arrival, 
oppes 


licafe to 


, that Lord 


C\ 


bited his powers, 


imt~omary 


form, our first meeting witit Gen. Clirke 
the Plenipotentiary of the French Govern- 
ment, took place at his house, on ‘Thursday 
7th August, at noon. 

Our conversation commerced by Ger 
Clarke's observing, that as Lord Lauder. 
dale hud just arrived from London, wit 
full instructions from his Majesty, he had, 
probably, something new to communicate 

lard Lauderdale in substance replied 
that it was his wish, before intermeddling 
with the negociation now pending, dis- 
tinctly to call to the recollection of Gen. 
Clarke what had already passed between 
his Majesty and the Government of Prance. 
and at once, precisely, to state the _ 
footing on which his Maye sty could « 
sent to treat. ‘To effect this object, he in- 
formed General Clarke, that he had pre- 
pared a note Which he beeged to deliver t 
him as offiiiak (No. 1S. in eur last. ) 

Gen. Clarke read the note twice witt 
erect attention, and afterwards placed it in 
his portfolio, saying, that he must tuke it 
ad refcrendum. 

Very little passed at this meeting sufl- 

ciently interesting to merit being detailed 
the Genera 1 obj ‘dito the practice he 
preh ended Lord Lauderdale meant to in 
troduce of conducting the negociation by 
writing; and said, he was afraid the Em- 
peror would regard it as a meuns of end- 
less delay, tf a note was to be deliveres 
upon every insignificant question which it 
mighr be necessa ry to discuss. The reply 
consisted merely in stating the distinction 
between delivering a written note for the 
purpose of at once bringing to a poirt the 
busison which the negociation was to 
conducted, and resorting on every trivia 
Occasion to that practice. The trst vit Waa 
coniended, must accelerate ; the latter, “ 
Wasadmitted, would delay the negocition, 
and it would be, therefore, carefully ave cid 
ed, as it was his Majesty’s wish that no de- 
Vv sho uld t t ik lace. 

Gener. Clarke, with something like : 
insinuation that an unfair wa: 

tuken by the Government of Great Brie 
tain, announced, that as there had been two 
Plonipotentiaries appointed by his Majesty. 
if was the Emperor’ s intention to do the 
same, and that the name of the person 
lected would be communicated te us. 

It is proper to state, that, in the ceurs 
of thistconversation. Lord Yarmouth re- 
called to General Clarke's recollection, tha! 
in all the interviews he had with him, t+ 
uniformly stated the uti possidetis as the 
only basis upon which he could possibly 
treat. General Cdarke in reply said, that 
he could make no answer to what Lord 
Yarmouth stated, without alluding to con- 
Versations which he affected to consider as 
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State 


‘Foose, them “des romans politiques,” 
seen romances,) at the same time, by 
his sile nee, he cle irly ac Imitted Ww hat 0} 
Yarmouth most distinetly stated. 

Our tirst interview terminated with at 
appoinsment to meet at Lord Lauderdale s 
apartments on Friday the Sth, at twelve 
o'clock, the General observing, thet tt 

night be ‘rhaps NecessiPr to 
appointment, as he wished to have jul! 
time to consider the nete which had 
delivered, and as the new Plemipotentiary 
might wish to have an opportunity care 
fully to read the correspondence that hi- 
therto had tu ken le pec lise at 
the same tinie, if this wes the case, to give 
us notice by writing mn the morning. 


~ 


On Frid iy the Sth, Lord Lauderdale 
sent a note to General Clarke, stating 
that an appointment hod made 
Lords Lauderd: tle and Yarmouth, to re- 
ceive the Turkish Ambassador at four 
o'clock, and requesting that the meeting 
should take place on Saturaay the Oth at 
noon. 

General Clarke and Mons 
the newly-appointed Wiempoientiury, a 
terwards pur off this meeting ull four 
o'clock same day, as the litter was obliged 
to attend the Emperor's Privy Council at 
st Cloud. 

General Clarke ard M. Champagny 
came to the meeting appointed at four 
o'clock, and a conversation took place, 
which lasted for upw ards of two hours. 
Into the details of this, it is 
toenter, ‘The ceneral object of it was to 
engace Lord Lauderdale to de part from the 
basis which he had insisted shoud be re- 
cogmised, to prevail upen him to consult 
his Government, or to take ten or 


t IVS bi ut it termiusated 


by Lord Lauderdule’s declaring, thet the 


5 
hist note Was to be considered us a preiuce 


Ch my 


impossible now 


} 


to his demanding passports, for which hy 
should apply to M. Talleyrand in the 
ourse of the evening. 

The letter,a copy of which (marked F.) 
is inclos: d, was dis to M. ballev- 
rand half an hour after 
the }icaipotentiaries, and it appears highly 
improbable that any propositic n sheuld be 
made, which can alter our 
leaving France the moment the passports 
atrive. We have the horour to be, &c. 

(Signed) 
YARMOUTH. 


the ceparture ot 


No. XV. 
‘opy of a dispatch from Mr Secretary Fox 
te the Earls of Lauderdale and Varmouth. 
Dox Sth August 
My Lorps 
His Majesty 's servants have observed, 
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from the dispatches received this day, that 
some insinuation has been thiown out by 
the French Government of « disposition on 
the part of this country to gain some unfair 
wdvan age by the employment of two Ple- 
nip in the present discussions 
Phat Government has since taken the ob- 
Vious mode of comnter acters this advan- 
tage (if any such there was, by naming on 
their part also a second Plenipotentiary 
Put, the King’s Government is desirous, 
while it adheres creadily to the substance 
roints Which are thought fit to 
be gmsiste don for the honour and interest 
ol his M yesty s Crown, to leave no pre- 
tence for cavils as to the ferm m which 


these Crscussions afe Carrieu on. he ace 


— 
r 


vantoee which was to be looked to trom 
share which the rl of Yur- 
mouth originally had in these teamsactions, 
as the bearer of the overtures made by 
France, fas now ceased . And while his 


‘ 
tale 


Lordship his, on the one hand, properly 

recorded his decisive testimony aus to the 


reality of those overtures, and as to th 

exact terms of peace +o offered, the French 
Clovernment has, en the other band, 
omy refused to adhere to these 
has eapressty declared, that they never can 
even have entered into their thoughts — 
Janis il avenir dans 
si Majeste mpereur des Francois, Ret 
dit he ae ndre } our base de Ja negocia- 
tion 

In this state of things, the King’s ser- 
vants ure nut aware of any benefits that 
would be likely to re sult to his M ijesty’s 
service frony imposing on Lord Yarmouth 
sny further duty in this respect; nor co 
they wish thot any such ground for cavil 
hove before alluded to, however un- 

unded at would be " should be kft to the 

‘They have. therefore, submitted it as 

heir humble advice to his M ijesty, thar, 
> continuance the me 


olters, 


pensee de 


in case of che 
tions, the French Muntster should be a 
forined, that they will henceforth be con- 
ducted by the Farl of Lcuderd.'e alone, 
Karl of Yarmouth having received his 
Majesty's gracious permission to return to 
lind: but that his Mop stv does not, 
any objection to Lerd 
Lauderdale’s treating with both the per- 
sons Whe have been named by the French 
Government for that trust:—A_ procvt per- 
fectly decisive, in all its parts, that no un 
far 


on his part, 


Je me ver could have entered into the 
thoughts of his Majesty the Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, to take for the basi 
of tle negociation, the possidefis.’ 


» 

; a 
at 
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fair advantage, such as the French Govern- 
ment appears to can have been 
in the King’s contemplation. 

Iam, &c. C. J. Fox. 


No ]l6.—Fxtract from the Earl of Lau- 
derdale to Mr Secretary Fox, dated Varis, 
16th August t giving oh account ol the 
int-rchange of some notes, and of the de. 
liyvs w hich were experienced in getung ahe 
swers from the French Government. 

No. 17.—Copy a dispatch from the 
Earl of Icuderdale Secretary Fox, 
cated Paris, Auswet 17 7, @iving an account 
of the intimation which he had communi- 
cated to the Prench Government oi the re- 
turn of Lord Yarmouth to Engtanc. 


No. XVIII. 
Extract of a dispate = 
oxfot Ear? uf Laud dade 


Downrrgestreet, August 160s. 
My Lorp, 


he contents of your last dispatches co 


5 


qT 
not appear to require any particular on- 
ewer, and this messenger is sent back only 
that you may be enabled to keep us regu- 
larly informed (so long as you shall still 
continue at Paris) of the state of the nozoe 
ciation there. : 

if, on the arrival of any intelligence of 
the decision of Russia not to ratify without 
the consent of this Court, the French Goe 
vernment should increase their offers In or 
der to separate his Majesty from the Lun- 
peror of Russia, your Lordship as on ail 
ack Oc LO observe, that itis M. D’ 
Ovbd:.’s treaty alone thas has released his 
Majesty from the obligation not to sepa- 
rate in substance his treaty from that of 
Russia, an obligation to which his M jesty 
decermined scrupmousiy to uchere, 


nd from which, even in pot of form, he 
had departed no farther than he had learnt 
to be the wish of Russia herself. Should 
therefore, M. D’Quobril’s treaty not be rae 
cued, the two Courts would revert to their 


situatio Wit the addi: bot ad 
of union which would result from the : 


tual proofs they would thus have afforded 
to each other of their resolution to adhere 


invariably to the spars and 
their albhiance 


rer kale ATr CLV 4 } 
DIR, Paris, 29t) r 


In mv bast dispatch, 


had the nonour ol strut 


' 
e 
afternoen cf 


ceived fiom the Plenipotentiaries of } 


a note, intimating ti: ‘ir desire of having 
conference on the su! tab the note wry 
ten by J.ord Yarmouth ond myreil, oat 


Lith of the menth. 

On the 2orh, at the hour appointed, | 
went tothe ofhce of the Minster 
Intertor, where found M. de hampar ry 
and General Clarke, the two Plen: poten 
tiaries of the French Government. 


The general result of what passed i 


pressed me with a conviction that th 
French Plenipotentisries ao longer thou! 
cf making peace, upon the erounds on 
Which brance was understood to desire it 
st the time of Lord Yarmouth’s commu 
cation; and I ain confider t that the part | 
bore in the discussion thoroughly satis 
them, that 1 was resolved firmly to adler 
to the ground which T had taked in the 
note of the Jith, on which I was inyncd 
to he ir their remarks. 

‘Phe hour of dinner terminoted our cc 
feren 2 renewal ot whic! » On any Gay 
should name, was, after diver, 


soliaied by Ni. de Champagny. obtct- 
ed to it, as uppurently unnecessary, and only 
calculated to protract my stay in this coun- 
try to no purpose; but, before J left him, 
J expressed my williagness to comply once 
more with the wishes of the French Plem- 
potentiarics, as a farther mark of my ansxir- 
ty to do any thing which even they coud 
think hada te ndency to produce that peace 
which his Maj jesty Was 90 an it, ua tO uc 
com em on equ table te:ms; anc, another 
meciing was fixed to take place on riday, 
the 29th. at three o'clock. 

Lute ou the € eyenia 


ta 


ed on the Minister for boreign Affuirs, for 
the purpose of informing him, ihat oh the 
Tecquest of the of 
IT had agreed to a renewal of the confe- 
Tle had to Se Cloud, and US, 
Dy the auster’s absence, hed 10 Oppor- 
tunity of explaining my re 
wating 


aseus for ne’ 


oi) him, for the purpose of askins 
PeSspoits, as announced in my note of the 


| tho wht 1t satly Ne 

Ing, to send a ietter, of which a co: die 


Catone 
Gn the 27th, after dinner, I had a ve! 
long conference with the Minister for Fo- 
reign the substance of which 
firmed me in the opinion T antecedent. 
formed, in consequence of whut passed 
Mic meeting with the Plenipotentiirics © 
rance, that there is at no di sposi- 
nmtot nake peace on the terns tendered 
tor his Majesty's acceptance ; Pam cone 
vinced vou Will have the Same pression, 
when I state to you that M. ‘Palleyrand, in 
the course of our conversation dy repeatedly 
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made use of the foiowing marked evprese 
son:—* Jamais ne cedera un 

gra) nde pous slere Gu territoire 

in the course of this conference, the Mi- 
nivter trequent-y alluded to the situation of 
eaten and stated. that, within 48 hours, 
its fute must be ce termiulicd fur ever. He 
seemed much surprised that nothing ap 
peared to any IMpression On tree 
quently repeating, that, in getting the 
Cape, Mita, and his Majesty's Hanove- 
rian dominions, 1 sould make a gloricus 
peace; and assuring me, that if this oy por- 
tunity should be lost, he did not tcresee 
any means by which peace could ever be 
attained, as the Emperor was determined 
to make war all his ife, » Father thea yiel 

nv part of the territory of France, the in- 


teariry of ww ‘te had Co Mma.ne 


lain 
Our conversation ended Ly my as-uring 
hina, at the tame was about to reture, that 


taese sentiments cantinurd to 


rr 


: 
veil IN COuNtly, gs the 


veace should be mace, ond that the know. 
ledge poowessed oi the Opaniaus enters 
tuned by the ivench Government, could 
Rot acguit myself of trifling, if should ree 
Main any Jotger to carry on what | must 
consider as a terce. 

Alter a full consideration of all that has 
taken place, I have, therefore, this morning 


resolved to bring things to a puint by 
livering co the Plenipotentiaries France 


the detailed note of which Lanciose a copy 

(mark cui DD. 


from a adicpateh from the Earl cf 
Lauder, adie ty Mr Secretary auted 
Laitt, august BO. 1500. 


Sir, 

When T reflect on the contents of the 
gispetch Thad the honour of m king up 
or you yesterday, cannot help anticipating 
surprise with which you must receive 
the telligence, that J am now under an 


ae 
en7agvement to renew the conference with 
Gav, tne 4th of septenipesr 
yesterday, at thre o’ clack. 
to the offic of the Niinister of the Inte- 
ror, confess did not see the pu 
aby thing o currmig that could preven: 
My executine the resolution I had formed 


} 


of cemanding passports this morving, and 

Of returning immediately to England. 
trust need scarcely assure vou. that bay 
Strong an mnpression as any men ¢ 


tend exhibiting any thing which looks like 
versitility of conduct ; ; and yet, under the 
circumstances in which I found n iysell pla- 
ced, am hed no choice, andiha: 
1 could not refuse, with propriety, the soli 
citations of the I French Piemipocentiat Wes 
renew the conference. 

At the commencement of our intervicw, 
I perceived a disposition to greater cordia- 
than had hitherto experienced. l'o 
M. Champagny’s enquiry, whether ¢ 
had been fortunate enough, by what they 
hiad suid, to induce me to deliver the pro- 
ject of a treaty, Lanswered, by recalling te 
his recollection, the reasons | had formerly 
stated for declining such a proceeding til 
the basis that had originally been proposed 
formed him, that in order to give them at 
accurate view of my conception ot the 

ct, had prepares da note hich wished 


to th Chil, ivering to them 

. 

Alter rea this note and obser ving 


in Leneral that they did not hnow whether, 
if we should come toa a particular exXplana- 
tien, We might net arrive at a conciusio 
coincident in efiect with the ohiect had 
in view, when insisted on the gwencral 
principle, they entered into a detail wit 
respect to the n ecessity of some immediat 
Gerermunation on the ct of 


and afterwards stated their views us to th 
French vos in t Indie t! 

Dutch coionies, St Lucie, and Vobugo; on 
aii OF WA'ICN they talked in «a style so er- 


fectiy different from any thine t had befor 
if, at our mext conference, they were t? 


Tone MaNniwestea OF) taAIS 
A great deal more poessed in the Wiy 6: 
general | conve rsathon all ( f hic! tepdea 


to shew me, that, ail thic 


they were stili 
ata wide distance irom such terms as I 
could accede to, they had wonderfully re- 
juxed froma the touc th: y liad antecedentl 
assumed, 
I. de 
mime a d. 


20 tilis grciared 


hompscuy then infited me te 


esunung our conference. 
y objec ed, ot 


same tyme, tl nae COUCESS 


sious ia the course of our discdssons bee 
addin, that ts ey were still so fer from ue 
oTree} m.t what the 
preposition to have conveyed, that could 
2 Dy our coming ta 
ar ey { shay ‘ thre ‘efore fe 

Chamy a hed nie, with some 
vhich fomescif hed stated? 
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whether I thought myself authorised, after 
the concessions they had just aride, to ree 
fuse them time to consider how much far- 
ther they might go? and whether muigit 


Hot reas wably entertain hopes, that, with 
a little tume, the differences which appear 


ed now to separate us might vanish ? 

On receiving such a remonstrance, T 
thought it impossible not to agree to a re- 
newalof the conference; and, after some 
couversation, Thursday was fixed for the 
of our mecimnge. 


No. > 


from a foom Furr? Sheneer 


tothe Farlof Lauderdale, duied Downe 
treet, September 4. 

bon rrestreer,. Sept. 4 

enimarded by his M to in- 

form your Lordship that he is pleased to ap- 
Ove rely ti Ve held int 

edin your d spate 

his M satisfac- 

nthe good cflect which appeared to 

resuited from it 


It is proper, however, to remark, that as 
Plenipotertiaries have not 
bound themselves as vet by any written 
nor have even m conversation agreed 


ace the nececistion on its true basis 


nt apm arances of greater foci lity 
i 
their part, may probably arise : from 
th desire of keeping your | ordsh: ip ut 


aris the answer from Petersbure! 
be recerved; an elect which vour 
t 


relehin’s lvet note } + 
S Hote ida Wa them 


Riessian ty chall ras d. 
his tV 1s } Ire dy ol 

t Lordship re} ed with ree 

ct t Tile Perot ot Ki sid il ne 

tu yas defor ture of MI. 


Oubril’s treaty; but with the ; 
which the two Courts would in that cose 
gecl from the fresh proofs each shall have 
iven tothe other of a ste dy adherence to 
hance: and it will then be 
ce shall be so farm de 


ndenton that of Russia, as cut 


Nf STrUCTIONS OFigibally given to L, ord 
War 
t the above was written. we hive re- 
\ t! Ntewirence contamed 
Orsed pape copies ci which | 
\ { essary to le 
for vour mfornia. 
au he Beacad ria af af’ 
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tion; the case is already provided for in th: 
dis pitch, and the present state Ol 


forniation on the subject, have vothing ty 
add to what is above stated. A few day 


will now probably pnt US IN possession 
the further views and intentions of Russia, 
to which reference must of course be had in 
every succeeding stage of the negociation; 
vnd, as I shall tose no time in trans: nitting 
to your i. ordship such fresh instructions he 
these may give rise to, so we shall be anui- 
ous to nas as soon as possible from you 
wht effect this event may produce on the 
iouivitien of the French Government. 


No. XXII. 


Extract from a adispatch from the Earl of 
Liauderdaie, to Secretary Fox, dated Pa. 
Sept. A. 1806. 

Siz, Paris, Sept. 4, 1806, 
Ii my last dispatch } informed you, that 

in comseguence of the solicitations of the 

Pienipotentiaries of France, urged in. the 

mepner there stated fo you Thad cousens 

ted to a renewal of the con Bevencs > this day 
at toree o'clock. 

About half past two I received from M 
Talleyrand a note, a copy of which marked 
A.as wellas of my answer, marked B. 1 
DOW inciose. 

On to M. Talleyrand’s office, 1 
found him post returned from St Cloud He 
began by i informe me, that till sterday 
they had received no certain information 
from Petersbui eh: but the courier who ar- 
rived list had brought intelli ivence 
that the Emperor had positively refused to 
ratify the treaty. He stated, that he had 
the Emperor's orders tosey that this chance 
of circumstances would certainly induce him 
to make peace with England on more fa 
vourable terms than he would otherwise 
have at present consented to; and further, 
to declare, that as be would find it necessa- 
ry to give to his Pienipotentiaries new 1- 
structions, so he thought it proper to coni- 
municate this to me, that } might write to 
my Court to receive also such further in- 
structions as they might think proper to 


t 


a) 
IS 


In answer to a question which 1 asked, 
rthere was any reason ta expect 
the arrival of any Ninister to renew the 
ation on the part of Russia, he said, 
t no information on that subject had 
iwed On taking leave, assured 
M. Talleyrend that I should re port to you 
Dparent openness with which the com- 
mianicition had been made, and that | 

dd 1a courier this evening wit! 
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Historical 2iTairs. 


WEST INDIES 


Carne URE OF UURACO’, 


Wis ti pleasure announce the can- 
Riese 
ture oft its valuable Doich island 


by a idron Of trizates Ccom- 
mand ot Commodore Fitsbane, on the 
ist ot January, the following accuunt of 
which, addressed by the Commod ore to 
Admiral Dacres at Jamaica, was pub- 
lished in a Lowdon Gazette Extraordinary 
on Sunday Feb. 22. 


His Majesty Ship Arethusa, Curaceay, 
Sir, January 31807. 

It is with the most lively heart- 
ieit satistaction | have the honeur to 
intorm you, that his Majesty's squadron 
under my Command has this day opens 
edthe new year with what To humbiy 
fatter myself will be deemed an enter- 
prise Of considerable consequence to 
my country. 

1; proceeded i in the execution of your 
Oders tue 2gih of November with everv 
poss bie avidity 5 but the adverse wind 
ani current prevented me from reach- 
tig this island before the rstasst. In 
My way up, | met Captain Bolton, of 
the Fisgard, going to Jamaica; Ltook 
lim under my orders, according to 
Your directions, and proceeded with 
the squadron off this port, having pre- 
resolved on that of at- 

ack whichEritish seamen are so capable 
executing. My arra ingements hav- 
ing been previcusiy made kno wn tothe 
respective Captains I was satisfied no- 
thing further remained for me than to 
put it in exer My line ot battle 
consisted of the Arethusa, a , An- 
son,and Fi istard Very soon aite! the 


break of av, mace all poss:ble 


With the ships in close order of battle, 


passing the whobe extensive line cl sea 
vatteries, and anchored the squac dron 


ina stie far Surpassing e xpect 
Hein still desirous ol the effu- 
sion of human blood Spare writ the 


inclo sed, Ne, Te n the of his 


Maiesty’s ship Arethusa, during the ac- 
Which wes not regerded, as they. 


did ther utmost to destroy us. Wore: 
caunot express the ability of the squad- 
ron. The harbour was defended by re - 
gular fortiications cf two tier of euns, 
Fort Amsterdam alone consisting ci 
SIXtV-SIX pieces Of Cannon; the en- 
trant only ity vards wide, athwart 
wiich was the Dutch frigate Hatslar 

30 guns, and Surmam of 22, with two 
large schooners of war, one commanded 
bv a Dutch Commander; a chain oi 
forts was on Meselburgh commanding 
height: and that almost impregnable 
fortress, Fort Republ lique, within the 
distance of grape shot enhlading the 
Whore harbour. 

At a quarter past six o'clock we en- 
tered the port; a severe and destruc. 
tive cannonade ensued; th e frigate, 
sioop, and schooners were carned by 
warding 5 the lower forts, the citadel 
and town of Amsterdam, by storm; 
all of which, by seven o’cluck, were m 
our possession. For humanity's sake I 
granted the annexed capitulation: and 
at ten o'clock, the British lag was horst- 
ed in Fort Republique ;—the whole 
Island 1s in our quiet possession. The 
strength, commerce, and value, I un- 
Jerstand, is immense. It is now be- 
come 3 ‘pleasing part of my duty, al- 
though impossibie to co justice to the 
merits. gallant 
Captains Wood Lai ard, and Bolton, 
who so ndébly headed their respective 
ships companies to the storm 3 and the 
same gallantry and determmation are 
due tothe oficers, seamen, and marines, 
or following up so glorious an example. 
Inclosed 15 a hist of the killed and 
wounded im his ayjesty's squadron. I 
have not yet been able to ascertain that 
ofthe enemy, except those in the ships. 
‘Lhe Dutch Commodore was killed early 
im the action, and.the Captain of the 
Surinam severely wounded. I have 
pposnted, by proclamation, Wednesday 
th inst. for the inhabitants (which a- 
mount to thirty thousand) to take the 


oath ot alleciance to our most gracious 


t}y- 3 + 1 
wovereren ct) tel CO cnuse 


and determimation of 


a 
4 
wa 


- 


32 4 Li J terical 


wil be instantly embar.ec as prisoners 
i 
rallant of- 


fwar. For any farther 
must beg toreter Vou to that 
acer Coptain Lydiard. 
Ll have the honourto be, &c. 
Cuakies 
No. I. 


M Arethusa, 
Curacoa harbour, 

January 1, 1897, 

‘Phe Diitiah squadron are here to 
protect, ai id not to conquer vou 5 to 
preserve to vou your lives, liberty, and 
property, lf a shot ts fi: ed at any one 
eft my squadron atter this summons, I 
shalt immediate!¥ storm vour batteres. 
You have tive minutes to accede to this 


ty ship 


getermination. 
I have the honour to he, &c. 
‘o his Excellency the Governor 
oi Curacoa. 


No. If. 


Curacoa, January 1, 1897 
Perummary Artrictes of Cap'tula- 
tion agreed upon by Bris- 
RANE, Esq. Captain of his Majesty's 
ship Arethusa, on the one part; and 
by his Excellency Pierre 
Ciancviox, Governor of the isiand 
of Curacoa and ats dependencies, on 
the ot! 


ere 
The Fort Repub que shail immex 
he surrend red to the 


ree: the garrison shail Marc 


the honours of war, |: down their arms, 
ind become prisoners ot war. ‘The 


Dutch garrison at Curacoa shali be pri- 
soners of war, and bv his Britannic Na. 
sent to ETudand, not to serve this 
war betore thev shall be régulariy ex- 


ingced. The same terms are cranted 


»the officers and people or the Dutch 
Wa the civil oficers mav 


at their spective anpo intmests 
tiey think proper; and those who 


be sent bv his Britannic Ma 


Poland. ‘The burghers, mer- 


ut of colour or opinion, 
their persons and 

to ins Britanme Maresty. 
. 


day been mutually read and to, 
this capitulation is become definiive, 


if 


A list of the kiticd and wounded 
board his Majesty’s squadron 
Arethusam2 seamen kiied, seamet 
wounded, 1 seaman 


killed, 7 seamen wounded. Fisgard— 
killed, none wounded. Tote 
—3 seamen killed, 14 seamen woun- 


dec 


ay ARLES Ba ISBANE, Iisq. Capta 
his Majesty's ship Arethusa, 
ra Officer of a squadron oi his 
NJajestv’s ships empioved at Curacoa 
fis Lxceileney Lieutenant-Genera! 
Chaneuron, Governor and Commande: 
in Chief of the Island of Curacoa and 
its dependenci s, having ret ised t 
the oath of allegiance to his Britannic 
Muejestv, and surrendered himsel 
soner of war, q have ae prope r 
appoint mysel lt Governor of the said 
Jand and its dependencies, until t 
pleasure of the Commander in Chief 1 
mad: Known; and I do hereby appoint 
mv selt according lv. 
Given under mv hand at Curacoa th 
4th day of January 1807. 
Cuaries BaisBaxr 
By Brisbane, Captaur 
of his Majesty's ship Arethusa, enc 
Senior Officer of his Britan nic Ma es 
tv's squadron in Curacua harbour. 
W this island and its dependen: 


-cies he Ave sure ‘ndered to the arms of his 


Britannic Majesty, as appears by the ca 
pitul: Which has been si icned by his 
Exceliency Pierre Jean Ci anguion | ana 
me on the gst inst. I therefore hereby 
require, that allt he burghers and inhe 
buiants of this ‘and Halli meeton Wea- 
nesdav oe the 7th instant, at ter 
o'clock in the morning, at the Gavern- 
ment-house,in order to take the 


to his Bruannic Majesty 
aiore aid. 
se who belons to the militia com 
pines wil reeewe turther orders from 
Ma: or, and are to conduct them- 
selves accordingly, 


All those who fil public offices, of 

wt tsoever nature they may be, and ail 
t to the muittia 


the ( 
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» Government-honse, at the hour and 
for > the purpose at yre-mentioned. 

[expect that the burghers and inha- 

b tants of this island will conduct them- 
selves n such a manner as to deserve 
my protection and favour 7 and, on my 
} rt, shall not fail, as far as in ny power 
lies, to promote e the IPpiness and 
reoft this island and its miabtants 5 

d [ fiatter myseif that my endcavours 
m : this case will be crowned with the 
eraclous approbation of my Sovereign, 
and, [ hope, to the satisfaction of the 
inhabitants of this island amd its depen. 
vencies. 

Given under mv land, on board his 
Matesty’s Arethusa, in the 
harbour of Curacoa, this 5th day of 
January 1827. 

(Signed) C. Baisrane. 


Part ickiars Trom te a 
hope 


Kingstor, Yar. 14. 
rived at Port Roval 
gate Anson, ot 4> guns 
Captam Lydiard, from Curacea, with 

o prisoners, and the colours captured 
at that island, which was taken in the 
most extraordinary and gallant manner, 


a squadron frigates consisting of 


e Arethusa, of 38, Captain Brisbane ; 
Latona, of 7$, Captain Wood; Anson, 
Captain Lydiard; and Fisgard, 
42. Captain Bolton. 

As our squadron did not possess the 
means of laving recular siege to the 
ace, Captain Brisbane came to the 
‘eterinimation of sailing mto the port, 
and sturming forts hitherto considered 
as impregnable, or perishing in the at- 
Mpt, fur retreat was impossible. ‘The 
‘ime Chosen was dav-dawn, on the 
uorning of the rst of January, when all 
vars were hoisted cut, and the squa- 

stood in with a strong breeze, the 


‘rethusa leading, The enemy were 
panie-strack at such teme- 

> Was Contusion—nere soldiers 


. 
without officerse-iere auicers without 
Grums beating in ail 


rectians—a British squacron im their 


vitheir battemes, before ‘Proops 
oilected at Otra Bandy were preve - 
irom crussinve the water, our ships 
Not more than three 
$ 
3 


when the ships companies and officers 
of the Arethusa and Anson, with the 
Latona, headed by Captains Brisbane 
and Lydiard, were landed, Fort Amster- 
dam sto:med, and the out-works had 
British colours mying before e:ght, Fort 
Republic on the hill, and Caracas Fort 
excepted. The Fisgard had orders ta 
act against Otra Bandy ; ; two batteries 
cistinet from the main land, she took 
possession of, to one of which the men 
2bsolutely swam, the enemy being pre- 
viously dislodged. The guns of Fort 
Amsterdam were fired but ence. On 
yeopie storming the place, they did 
ina body, but retreated in cone 
fusion, firing t round corners and from 
houses. ‘Phe militia, smounting to 
‘ had not time to collect, nor could 
then cross the water in boats. The 
Puteh frigate Kenau Hatslar was board- 
ed by Captain Brisbane; the Latona 
warped alongside and took passession, 
when Captain Brisbane proceeded for 
the shore. The Surinam corvette was 
boarded from the larboard bow of the 
Anson, while her starboard guns were 
firing at the batteries. The Flying 
lish, a large schooner, was 
boarded by the boats of the Arethusa : 
the officers and crews ot those vesse's 
fought most meet ; Commodore 
Cornelius Evertz was killed; the Cap- 

tain of the Surinam mortaliy wounded, 

and the first Lieutenant dangerausiv, 
besides several others. The moment 
the Town, Fort Amsterdam, &c. were 
completely in Captain Brisbane’s pos- 
session, a Lieutenent of Marines was 
sent witha lag of truce, Fort 
Republic to surrender. The Officer 
discontinued fri ng, but he would not 
stirrender without an order from Licu:. 

General A. P. Chancuion, the Governor, 
who w3s atthis time prisoner, with 
aii his staff, in Fort Amsterdam. We 
uncderstanea that Capta n Brisbane desir- 

ed the Couneil to be collected, ané 


cave them five minutes to capitulate 
tur the whole Istend, but as they en- 
trented for a longer period, it was ex- 
tended to half an hours in the mean 


tine, the most active preparations were 
made for s' Ininge this almost inaccese 
sible fort, ‘The ship's company of the 
sard, commended by Captain Bolton, 


were In boats ready to proceed by wae 
nes of the squadson, with 


4 
- 


Arethusa and 
to advance bv 


ere prepared 
remainder of the satlors on 
shore, including an ollicer and Go men 
from the Latona, manned such guns as 
could bear oa the object of attack, every 
thing was ready on a signal being made, 
when a capitulation was signed, and 
the troops in Fort Republhe alone march- 
ed out with the honours of war. 

All private property is) respected, 
and the troops to be sent to burope and 
exchanged. Captam Bolion took pos- 
session of Fort Republic.  Captams 
Brisbene and Lydiard landed nearly to- 
gether; the former was the first man 
who scaled the walls, the latter the se- 
cond, closely followed and supported 
by their respective onicers and ships’ 

ymopames. Captain Wood remaimed 
afloat in the command of the squadron 5 


about tne Qniemy were Kita 
3 
Our loss is very trifling, about six kilied 


and thirty wounded in the whole soua- 
drov; bad our ships been half aa bour 
later in the attack, the siaugiter must 
lave been dreadtuim—nothing coud be 
better time d. 


Phe Lieutenants ofthe Arethuse, who 


stormed the toits, and took possession 
of the town, under Captan Brisbane, 
were Parish, H.ghman, Griffiths, Me 
Scott, (isto! Marmes) Mr kernel (2d). 


Anson, uncer Captain by 


with oo men Lach oilicer commanded 
a n Were p! OUSIV Traine 
i ais art \ } 

4 ‘ at in Dal ‘ ti 
the \ cent Line 
propertv captured to 
Mmdependent of t} men ¢ 
War, prisorers, &c.  Vhe con 
VV : t \; at ‘ 4 si 4 - 
ca the tto-« cans.” Vict 
on ft Tit ht b: t—oihice , white A 
onthe arm of a blue jacket. The Fis 
gard, white handkerchiets were worn 
by officers, and biue collars by the Ineo, 
Licutenants Parish and Sullivan are 
Mace acting Commanders; Mr Reed, 


purser of 


the Anson, is appointed sto 
Keeper’ at Curacoa; Mr Elliot of the 


nointeana 
\rethusa, is eppoiated Commiissarv 


His foricai Al Hairs 


When we consider the immense 
streneth of the harbour, the long hin 
of sea batteries which the squadron ha | 
to pass, that Port Amsterdam alone had 
6o pieces of cannon, that the hatbou: 
Was but hfty yards wide, athwart whic! 
wasa Dutch frigate of 36 guns, a sloop 
ins, and two schooners 5 that, 
besides Fort Amsterdam, there was 
cham of upon a 

ther turtress, decimed ai- 
most impregnable, within the disten 
of gua-shot, and enilading the wh 
harbour; when we consider that a place 
so defended was taken by four frigat 
ia less than three hours, we mav weil 
exciaim, in the words of James the Se- 
cond, when he beheld from the Frenc 
shore the destruction of the French deet 
at La Hlogue, None but my bray 
english seamen could have pertorme.. 


SO valiant an action. 


toits 


commana 


height, and an: 


INDIA. 

An overland dispatch as arrived, whic 
Jeit Bomnbav on the 1Sth of Se 
Letters by this conveyance state, that 
Virroo’s sons having been strongiv sus 
pected ot having austigated the mutiny 
in the native troops at Vellore, wn fie 
last, had been sent off to Calcutta, 
they were removed without any Gist 


the untuortunate event of the mu 


bance taking place. ‘Phe ai wht 


! 


nad al excried 


The following list ofthe Otieers 
ed and wounded at Vellore on tne 
July 1S06, has been this dav recen 

Rittep.—Colonel Fa urt, co 
Inanding the earrison.—_2d battalion 2 


regiment Native Infantry, Ol 
nel N‘iNerras, Capt. Willison, Liew’ 
Winship, - Jolly.—ast batta 
regiment Native Infantry, Capt. 
Lieut. 
Majesty's Goth ress 
Licut. Eley, Lieut, Popham.——Mr 5.5 
Smith, Militare Pavimaster,—Mir 


De; utv Commissary of Stores. ——Majo 
Armstrong, ist. bat. 16th rect. ative 
Intantry.—-Mr Gill, Conductor of Ord- 
nance. 

Wouxpen.—His Maiesty’s Goth regt- 
Capt. Barrow, Capt. M ‘lachlan, severe 
lv, Lieut. Mitche!l.—Of the Insurge™ 
Sepoys, there are from 500 ta 600 
eda. 
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NOLLAND 
Accipenr av LEYDEN. 


dani, ja? fe 


“On Mo..dav the about five 
clock, the inhabitants ot this city were 
alarmed by a most Vv! yjlent concussion, 
g, as it was thoug. t, trom the 


north west. Next Gav We ice its Wit 


pr ocecding 


horror ana astonishme nt, that the Mosl 
magnificent part of Leyden wes the 


scene Of this teiriic explosion. scems 
1 ? 


that a vesse!, laden with 1o,occios. 


weignt of gun aig from Amster 


é 
adam, aestine dt ana 
‘ 
SOM< means TOOK a ANE 
OUSLV wieW uy, GestrOry il ali tt S 
M the Vicinicy Ol it be 
} 7 } ‘ 
reds OF TNE infts. 
We are credibly intormed, by eye 


witnesses, tuat scarceiv a single house 
oF bull ding has escaped without damage; 
ind that, on the Ra penburg, where t 
event occurred, the houses, to 

large extent, are levelled wah the 
eround. At the awtul moment mainv 
iamilies were Saige at dinner with the. 
trienas, and thus prvcipitated into eter- 

fathers, motiers, and 
ervants, ail were rapidly hurried to 
ove promiscuous grave. Host nds 
have lost their consorts, and their oif- 
spring, and the latter their husbands and 


ineir sires, Ort 


‘ 


vallOUs CO ctures nave veen JormMeus 


inv respectable persons have weet 

y out, and others are known to he 

In th: dope Amorz the dead are 

ral of the most respecdable families 

a the City, and many strangers then on 

Visits. Property to a large amount has 
d 


I 
Great part of Waich irreco- 


> and many of the necessaries 


life spout by the showers of broker 
mass Which filled the sheps and apa:t- 
ments, 

"The Kine repaired thither in rer- 


Ne streets 
ease those who lav buried in the ruins 
and couraged ot} 
ert themselves in t lorious ork ot 
humanity. Provisions. mat artificers, 


ery thing has since been sent irom 
the H. ogue and other cities, to comfort 
and relieve the w-etched sufferers. A 
few have had wonderful escapes 3 whi 


rt 
ers, on the point of: being rescuec 
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while bicssing Providence for their pre- 
servation, while promising 
their deliver rS, Were ushed to deata 
by the sudden falling in ef beams im- 
percey til \ esting Ob, OF withhe!d by 


‘waids to 


obrects which had been removed. 
* Ciose to the vessel which biew up 
which were 
froim tiiteen to twenty persons, Nut a 
Vestige ot whom was to be found. 
“'Pwo Professors of the university 
d rave been Kuiled, and se- 
veral other persons im that ce‘ebrated 


seminaiv. It being fortunate!v vaca- 
< 
ton tin te Of the students 
| 
were absent § and thse who were pie 
ser ‘ ave 
i yrasempiovead cite Vla- 
Pistiatcs ot t tecitv tomake 
yor + ) rut tive 
s j i 
e Lreasurv, iof re.icve- 


poor, and those who have lost their ali. 
** Several persons have been taken 


Our ave trom u der the ruins but 
some eNpirea aimost aite 
the rubbish forming such vast heaps, 
tiat a CONsiGerabie Time be requlre 


Was 


out bv the scattering ot lighted 
turfand coals inthe hearths; and this 
calamity unfortunately drew off} for a 
while, the attention of the citizens to 
their suff creatures, pinive 


ably 3 sixteen children in at are said 


school nearatmet the can 
| i sof chuadren hea the Spi t ré dis. 


covered trom time totime. chi! 


aren ata rakne §$ hoo! Harrawsy 

c2peda dv Lhe Comision oF two y is, 

which supported the beams and roof ; — 


two, however, were rushed to ad: ith, 


and athird died short!y afterwards in 


trem) bling parents, and theie 
a scene of tenderres 


may be imagined, but cannot be de- 
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FRANCE, 
Paris, Dec. 24. 
An Imperial decree has ay peared here 
the tollowing rt i— 
From th Imperial head-quarters at 
Poser, Dec. 12. 

We, Nap: leon, Emperor ci France, 
and King ot Itaiy, have ordained, and 
we do ordain as follows: 

** Ta the Place St Magdalene, of our 
city of Paris, a monument shall be 
erected, at the expence of our Imperial 
treasurv, with this Inscription ou the 
front of 

* The Emperor Napoleon to the 

Soldiers of the Grind Army.” 

“In the anterior of this monument 
shall be engraved on marble tabicts, the 
names of ai the individuals of the dif- 
ferent divisions of the army, and of the 
regiments Who were present at the bat- 
ties oF Ulm, Austerlitz, and Jena; and 
upon tablets of pure shall be record. 
ed the names of those warriors who icil 
ia the above battles. Upon tablets 
shall be engraved the number of those 
who were furnished to the grand army 
by the departments, and even by each 
single department. 

** Upon every anniversary of the bat- 
ties of Austeriitz, and Jena 
shall be illuminated, and a concert gi- 
ven therein, which shail be 
bv an oration upon the nece $92 
of asoldier, making honourabi< ment! 
o: those who ici] on those neveret 
forgotten days. One month previot 
each anniversary 


dy this edifice 


V, a prize shail be given 
for the Lest musical work on the 

A gold medal, of r50 Napoleon's 
dor, shali be given for the best musical 
Composition tiat is cor 18 deser- 
ving of preference. It isexpressly for- 
bidden to mention any thing in the 
least respecting the Em \prrer, cither in 
the orations or an the odes. 

Our minister to the ome Depart- 
ment will immediare'y invite the arch 
ects to give in plans, 5» In order that the 
best may. be chosen tor the accomplish. 

ment of this object. The ext ence 
must not millions of franes. 
(125,000!.) The foundation shall be laid 
on the rst of Mav is- 


UCCa- 


7, and the w hele 


completed betore 1. the vear 1809, 


of 100,000 francs, shall be 
eet aside for the ae Support of the 


‘A fund 


buldas 


flistorical A 


As soon as it is nn ished, the Grand 
Council alone of the Legion ot H 
shall have the supciiutendance of 

(Signed) 


,per 
N APOLEON 


Waa on THE CONTINENT, 


There have been some mere hard 
baities im Poland between the hostile 
armich. We have already stated, that 

ter the battle of Pultusk on the 26th 
Dec. the armies separated, ani the 
French went into cantonments round 
Warsaw. It appears, that avout the 
middie of January, the Rus.ian Geneva! 
Benaiugsen marched with a strong bo- 
dy of his army to endeavour to cut 
of the French division of Bernadotte 
which had possessed Eibing. The French 
Genera!, atraid vf being surrounded, 
marched out to meet the Poussians, a 
Bonaparte, learning these movemenis, 
sent MM. Ney’s division to the suppot 
of Bernadette. Bat the Russians and 
Prussians, by a rapid movement, inter. 
posed a strong cuuumn between them, 
and on the 34th ot January — 
Ney near Mohringhea, 2 and drove hur 
back with considerable joss. Next day 
the Russians attacked Bernadctte, who 
b. yt his whole division into action. 
A desperate confict ensuce, Wwaica 
minated in the defs.t vo 
who lost 4000 men, pieces ot 
cannon, and all their baggage.» TS 
Freneh Generals Devost and Lescure 
were made prisoners, and several others 
wore wounded. Lhe Russians had 35° 
Lined and wounded 5 among the forme: 
Gen. Anrep, a gallant and skillful otf- 
cer. ‘Lhe result of these victories wes 
the retreat of Bernadotte and Nev into 
the torests of Strasburgh in East Prus- 
Sin, avout 20 leagues from Elbing, and 
the raising the blockade of Graudentz. 
The allies sfterwards occupied Elbing, 
Marienwerder, ard Culm onthe Vistu: la 

Qn the rst Poo. the Russian army 
Veneed, aud ottempted to pass the Low- 
er Vistula, when severe action 
took place at Bergfried, in: whieh, 
the Preach accounts, the Russians were 
compleatiy defeated, with the loss ol 
four pieces of canuony and 1720 piisoll- 
ers. Outhe sth another smart battic 
took plac at Walerdorff, wherein the 
French IKewise claim the victory, 
ledging that the Russians abandones 
their cannon, colours, and baggage. Oa 
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te 15th, however, a general and most 
desperate engagement ensued at Preus- 
sick byl: winch continued for 12 
hours, With 3¢0 pieces cf cannon plav- 
ng at a short distance. ‘Phough the 
French again claim this victory, they 
echnoWledgean immense loss—upwarcs 
ut $000 killed and wounded, among the 
former Gens. Hautpouit, Corbineau, and 
Dahiman, and among the latter, M. Au- 
gereau, severely, General Desjardins, 
Hicudalet, and Lochet, and many other 
cilicers. 

Thus fer the French accounts ; but if 
any doubts remained, even from their 
own shewing, that they were complete, 
ly defeated in the datnie or Lylau, they 
would be completely removed by the 
Russian oficial accounts that battie. 
Ou the mormng of Sunday March 
sth, Mr V ick a Messen cer, arrived with 
dispatches trom St Pete: sourgh, the con- 
tents of which Were publi shea i the af- 
ternoon, ina London 


t ? 


Pranslation of a Letter from 
De Badberg, his Limperial Majes 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, t ny 
Excellency the Maiquis of A as 
aud Ciydesdale, 3d (15th) Feb. 1807. 


“General Budberg, minister for fo- 
hastens to communicate to 
his Lxcellency the Ambassador of his 
Britannic Maiesty, the following intel- 
ligence, which last night trom 
the army. General Beuningsen, aiter 


reign att: AIFS, 


having fallen back for the purpose of 


Choosing a position he jucged 
better adapted fur manauvring the 


troons under his command, tock up 
pesition at Preussich Evlau. 
Tour Gays success: vely, his rear- guard, 
commanded by Major-General Barniev 
De ‘Lolly, had to withstand several vi- 
gorous attacks and on the 26th Jan. 
(7th Feb.) as three o’clock in the after- 
noon, the battle became general through. 
out the whole iine of the muin army. 
The contest was de tructive, and the 
Meht came on withour the enemy hav- 
g been able to prin round.—On the 
27th fan. (oth Feb.) eaiiv in thet 
ing, the French renewed the attack. and 
the action was contested with great ob- 
Stinacy on both sides; but, towards the 
evening, the enemy was repulsed on ail 
sides, and General Benningsen remain- 
td. possession of the field of batiie. 
Bouaparte commanded in person, and 
‘Nder him Marshals Anugeress. Da- 


» 
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voust, Soult, Ney, and Bessieres, at the 
head of the cuarcs, who suffered the 
most. Our loss is trom six to eight 
thousand men, whist that of the enemy 
is estimated at from twelve io Nitcen 
thousand. We have aiso taken twelve 
stand of colours, and about filteen hun- 
dred prisoners, amang whom there are 
thirty officers. The courier who brought 
the dispatches having been sent off im. 
mediateiy after the battle, the Ministers 
of his Imperial Maiesty do not yet know 

all the’ details of the above mentioned 
day. 


‘General Buprenc has the honour, &c.” 


‘Translation of a Letter from General 
the Baron de Benuingsen to his Ma. 
jesty the Empeior of Russia, deliver. 
ed by Lieut..Coi, Stavitski, Aid-de- 


Li 
Camp io his Imperial Majesty. 


Ca the field of datile, Preussich. Fylan, 


SIRE, Fan. 27.( Fed. $.) 1807. 

“ J am truly happy to have it in my 
power to inform your Imperial Majes- 
tv, thatthe army, the command of which 
your Majesty has deigned to confide to 
me, has been again “Phe bat- 
the which has just gaken piace has been 
bloody and destructive. It began on the 

6th Jan. (pth beb.) at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and lasted until six o'- 
cock im the evening of the 27th Jan. 
(Sih feb.) 

“ Phe enemy was completelv defe 
ed; roco prisoners, 204 12 stand of co- 
lours, which [ have the honour herewith 
to transmit to your Majesty, fell inte 
the hands of the conquerors. ‘This dav 
Bonaparte attacked me with his bes: 
troops en my centre, and on both wines, 
but he was repulsed and beaten on ali 
sides. His guards repeatedly attacked my 
centre. without the smallest success. 
After a very brisk fire, they were re- 
pulsed at all points by the bayonet and 
by charges ot the avelrv. Several co- 
lumns infantry, ane pir ‘cked reviments 
of Culrassiers, were destroved, I shal: 
pot Tail to transmit to vour Majesty, as 
soon as possible, a detailed account of 
the memoraLcle battie of Preussich-Ey 
lau. Jd think our loss may perhaps ex. 
ceed 6 men, and i certainly do not 
vaggerate, when I state the loss of the 

nemy at coniderably more than 12,0. 
men. 

Bejore M: Vick leit St Petersburgh, 
tha it ciiv had been illuminated two 
nights in consequence ef this victory. 

Ie 
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the transia- 


the above Gezette-. 
uo owill be observed that 
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battle of the ath, had 
he Sth bv the w! 


C ang TUINCUS Gesperae 
iced them to surrender at 


‘se are the prisoners 


ANUSSIANS Fe Madea encam 
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It is stated that a Frerch Generg] 


who hod deserted, had arrived at Pe- 


according to his re- 
Horr, ti } il ‘ Cally ra) 
\ Pola 
‘ 
SEVETAaAl VESSELS 
é en bring 1 ports of 
lent to that of J 


tlisicrical A flair. 


twas avery fine dav, but it cost iim 


75,000 men. 


Address to the Pe ople of by 7 
Commander in Cnief of tin Ris. 
Stan Army. 


“ By a lone series of the most unfor. 
tunaute eveuts, veur countiv has become 
apiev to the most cruel and msolent 

‘Phe suilerings to which 


lave been subrected are Known to 


re;en and his Adajyesty as so mach the 
Te u'sposed to tane the warmest in 
terest therein, as he bimselt has sprune 
from German blood: and, minctul ot 
the intimate ties which exist between 
his Impernal House and many ot the 
Gserman Princes, he has never ceased to 
entertain, with regard to the German 
Nation, ali that esteem to which a peo- 
ple so numerous, eniiohtened, and vir 
tuous, are justly entitled. With this sen- 


liment of the warmest interest in the 


separably conjoined his Majesty’ 
to deliver th's empire from its oppres- 
sors, and restore it to its just freedom 
His Majesty will 
think no exertion too laboriousto attain 
great object 

“ Inhabitants of Germanv ! the whole 
Russian army fights for vour imterests! 


} endence. 


Under circumstances so favourab!*, shad 
vou aione romain inactive vou 
be eo blinded, as, in the 
ings, to co nothing tor vourseives 
* The enemy is at a great distance 
from hes frontiers, in territories, and at 


O} the Veat 


resent state 


which net onliv dad 


not him) suticient means of sup- 
piv, but also impede all his operations. 
Wi! vou voluntarily contribute to his 
reber? Wall vou act against vour own 
interests? Forget not that vou have all 
id to expect from the brave 
army intiusted to mv command. [trust 
victoriousiv drive back the 
common enemy of Eurepe, and con- 
im that there still remains a peo- 
Pec, Who, faithfal to their country and 
Monarch, have both the inclinatio 
ana the power to resist the imposition 
ot histron voke. But, however proba- 

success mav be, his Majesty 
will still regard it as incomp'ete, so long 
as the foe shall not be driven back be- 
ond lus natural boundaries ; and ast): 
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is the only means of restoring the inde- 
pendence of your Countiyv, @& nd o tain- 
ing a genera peace Upon secure 
thous, iis Imperial ing 
the full 


founda- 
with 
est thar at this final. 
ly dceisive Ciisis, the bitants of Ger- 


‘ 


many will not onl y lend no Klid ut supe 
port to the common tive, but, on the 
contrery, that they wil, by a ceneral 
resistance, render his further stay in 
Germany impracticable, and throw 
ry possible duticultw mit 
retreat towares his own 
this intimate ¢ 
force, With ail 


qe 
the means of the (serman 


Empire, the common object may be cb- 


tained 


ve once ics 


peace’, G st eu, 
LOrCua tu SUNcring Asale- 


g 


2Ope. 


* ‘Take courace then, brave ata Vite 


tucus Germans! Reflect on the immor- 
tul renown of ur ancesto’s, 
their ince) en- 
dence with most 
Unite yourselves under the colours ot 
such of your Princes, in whom 
fortunate events of the times have not 


vuished a sense et honour, and 


‘ ve 


yet €Xtins 


H dignt v. bo this ad 
and noble purpose of deliv ep your 


COunTIV Irom a yok sacruiice 


private Quaire 


consi 

thon of saternal discord, and then shad 
a tormicaue whole, 
not of dispute every 
nd with the 
asa OF U.timatery vanquishing a 


Cr is 


every 
Vou 


echemyv, oul 


rontie 


—In sour efarts to attain so clorious 
Ov} cf, Voubmay relv with the fu 
fonudence on the powerrul and cont. 
ued assistance of the Emperor, mv 
Most s Sove n. Lhe unive 


perial N atfurd vou a cuarantee, 
at net ontv will his Meyestv not aban- 


the present struggie, 


sat on the happy termination the 

} 
particulariy direct lis atten’ 

to the restoration of the venere ie cor- 


your countiv, which 


Sion of rendered 

UfClatnhers the Happiest people on 
OL the earth, and 


ve destroyed by the domineering om!:- 
ol an enemy, Who makes no scra- 


ple of tre 


the 


unger 
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6 (Given at the Imperial Russian Head- 
quarters, 
* Biron Von 


VV, ahh itt 


NNINGSEN, General 
Caval tary Goverae 
rOLOWINY acdcre So LIC } 
culated at the out-posts ot! 


army 

. 

Meaitate«d tt ‘ neu 

O1 Your country, 


the bosom cf veur land to ett 


you repelled them with a ur a 

perse Verance Which the wiloi > WO id 
admired. ‘Phe report of your valinot 
reat ved even us. Your coura 


Vveur loys was Known to us, and the 


ot £ Dbecaine th: ( ‘cts of 


hores. AA tvrant, whosg insitiable am- 

bition Knows no bounds, drags vou into 

at Calmsates, sHneas the ot 

his re:etions. iVICesS Vou to 

mh in POO wl are reac V to 

rvVvou tice ahcient a 

t Cul Whoa Shed the bast drop of 

their bloud sn the sacred cause of their 


ation of the Prussian 
Monarch to erinto moO Separate ne- 
© jon with fra si mS 
ed. Ovr Gor tent have received 
by Rir fackson, arrived from Berli: 

>. 

couaitio ofatreaty of pe 
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ana Derlan, Wwe 2 Wentis tue tor- 
eer end esia. 
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The conduct of tue Emperor of Rus- 
sia, In this trving crisis, is marked by 
equal vigour and ¢ctermination. ‘To 
animate the courace of his soldiers, the 
Eemperor has promised to promote eve- 
ry othcer who shall cistinguish himeelf, 
besides a grant ofcrown lands, &c. The 
wounded privates are also to receive 
pensions, and their widows and arphans 
to be provided tor. ‘The patriotic zeal 
of his subects keeps pace with his own. 
"The city of Moscow eives 1 hojses 
for the use of the army s St Peters- 
burgh gives milion ofr ; Count 
Alexis has ofered a imilion anda 
half. “These exer ples are followed bv 
ali the ditlerent classes. 

Respecting Austria we can onlv say, 
that her armies are certainly in motion, 
and to the frontiers of Gal- 
licia; that she has demanded the restos 
ration or ond that peace or 
war may, as some suppose it wil, de- 
pend upon the answer returned to tha 
cemand ; but that she bas already decia- 
red agairst France, is not believed, nor 
Io tat ali provable; far less that she 
wes actually come to blows with her, 
‘Lhe Court Gazette oi Vienna says :— 

“The Austrian prisoners of war who 
have returned from France have given 
their Sovereign a striking proof oftheir 
attachment; for, in spite of all they 
have suffered on the road, and the se. 
Cuctions to which they were exposed 
which they 


in ail the States throu: 


passed, particularly on tis borders of the 


Kiine, where they were obliged to re- 
maim ior some months, out of 36,500 
men who went to Fra Nee, F4,500 have 
ecttaily armved upon the Austrian ter. 
mtorv. “Those s idiers chaunt- 


edghyimns of joy upon their arrival in 


Reports of war having been cCeclared 
by the Lurks accinst the Russians, and 


ct hostuities having actualiv commen- 

are stul current on the Continent, 
hut the statements on the subject are 
very loose. ‘The tol vwing is trom the 


ive been received b 
Government from Admiral Louts, ¢] 
ntents ot which are ef so pleas 


hat thev a ere mi tatelvcome 


et t tandir r 
bent and the 


rical Se 


Sublime Porte 3 and (bat at the 
dispatches Were sent all dise 
at Constantinople had ceased; 


t 
most triendly intercourse eatsted be. 


tween the Eng'ish Ambassador and 
Ministry and high officers of the ‘Turk. 
(rove ernm ent. 
that the Canopus of 84, Rear Admire 
Cows, the Endymion, 44, and another 
frioaie, are stationed directly opposite 
the Sernagiio. ‘The Thunderer, and 
Standard, of 64, are anchered : com. 
mand the passage of the Dardanelles. 
Our fleet was supplied from ‘he 
with abundance of fre i“ provisions, and 
and veretables of alikinds, ‘Vhev 
are in’a state of periect health. 

* These dispatches are dated Decem- 
ber the agth. A few davs before this 
fate. a Russian frigate liad passed thro 
the Dardanetles in its way to the Lack 
Sca, a Circumstance whicit had occeasi- 
oned the loudest complaints of Sebasti- 
ani; but the English Ambassador wa 
permitted ta interpose, and the Vurkis’. 
Government was satisned. The five sai 
of the line under Vice Admiral Sir J. 
Duckworth, were daily expected to re- 
oe our sguadron in those parts, At 

e date of these dispatches, war hac 
veen declared agaist the Russicns ; 
but we understand the dispatches ts 

State, that this declaration was daily ex- 
pected. The Turks, however, seem’ 

resolved to maintain their friendshs; 
with England; and so popular was t! 

idea of peace with this country, th: it, 
were the Government of the Porte ever 

hostilely inclined, the clamour of the 
body of the people would reduce them 
to more moderate 
Duckworth’s squadron has since joined, 

From Ge rmany we have deplorable 
accounts of the situation of the country, 
in consequence of its being occupied 
by Frenchmen. Aji trade is sat a stand 


the most opuent inhabitants look for- 
ward to not! ng hut The 
Leipsic fair was scarcely attended by 
any body ; in some of the most public 


Streets the shops were not opened. 
Lonaparte has issued a decree re- 
specting British property to the toliow- 
ing effect :— 


After distingu ushing the confiscat- 
ed British p roperty into three classes, 
he orders those of the rst, viz. colonial 
produce, materials of the first necess!ty 
tu the manulactories, fine stuffs, ard 
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of costiv workmanship, to be 
sale to France; those ot the 
2d, being provisions, liquors, stuffs fit for 
the use ot the French army, to be placed 
in the military 5 and those of 
the 3d, Viz. UI on, wood, coals, beer, and 
earthen-ware, to be sold on the spot 
where they have been sequestrated. — 
The produce of the sales made in the 
territory 1s to beadded to the 
generai account of Contibuations 5 and 
that ot the sales made in France to the 
enking fund.” 
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A pREADFUL ACCIDENT, 


{t has never fallen to our lot, we hope 
tnever wil again, tO Communicete the 
particulars of so dreadtul a catastic phe 
25 that which happened on Monday 
feb. 23. at ihe caecution of John Hoi 
loway and Owen Haggerty, tor the 
erucl murder and robbery ofa Mr Steele 
on Hounslow heath in November 1802, 
beture the debtors door Newgate.— 
The singular manner in which “this a- 
trocious murder was discovered by one 
Hauiield, an accomplice in the robbery, 
but not accessary to the murder, and 
Mie genera: satistaction which the con- 
vicdon of the crimmals pave, excited 
an unusual curiosity among the lower 
classes tu witness their exe cuti ON. 

At an eaiy hour, the whole streets 

leading to the place of execution w: re 
crowded to a degree aimost beyond re- 
membrance, 

_, On the north sice the Old Bailey, 
he hes a titude were so immensely great, 

t, in their movements, the y were not 
naptly compared to the don and reflow 
of the waves of the sea when in troubled 
motion. Inthe centre of this vast con- 
‘ourse of people was placed a cart, in 
‘uich persons were accommodated w:th 
tonding places to see the culprits, but 
48 supposed, from the circumstance 
©' too many admitted into it, that the 
aXle-tree gave wav; by the concussion 
Many persons were killed. Unhappily 
the mischief did not stop here. A teme 
Porary Chasm in the crowd being thus 
inace by the fall ot-the cart, many per- 
Suns rushed torward to get upon the bo- 
cv of it, which formed a kind of raised 
Patform, from which they thought they 
Could get a commanding view over the 


rg of the persons in front. Al! “ose 
who 


th: 


from choice or necessity, were 
Marc) 1$07. 
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nearest to the cart, strove to get upon 
it, and in their eagerness they drove 


those in front headiaiemost ainong the 
crowd beneath, by whom they were 
trampled under foot, without having 
the power of relieving them. ‘The lat- 
ter, in their turn, were in lke manner 
assailed, and shared the same fate. 
dreadtul scene continued for some time, 
The shricks of the dving men, women 
and children, were terrific beyond des - 
cription, and could only be equailed by 
the horror of the event. 

As fast as the mob cleared away after 
the execution, and those on the ground 
could be p icke dup, they were conveyed 
in carts and on boards ‘to St Bartholo- 
mew’s h sspital, where every attention 
Was shew and every assistance atiorded, 
to those who exhibited signs otf lite. 

As soon as the bodies of the deceased 
were washed, and in a fit state to be ex- 
posed, they were laid out in the Eliza- 
beth ward, in order to be claimed by 
their fricnos, No language can de- 
scribe the anguish of the scene, when 
the people first recognised these mange 
led remeins: Some found a brother, 
some a son, and others a father. A 
young woman, found amongst the 
dead an onlv brother, was so strongly 
allected that she went mto violent hits, 
and continued in that state throughout 
the whole day. It was truly ail-cting 
to see the persons who had missed their 
relatives so strongiy agitated between 
hope and fear, as thev entered the room 
to view the dead. Some had not reso- 
lation suffictentiv to convince them- 
selves of that which they wanted to 
know. Manv who had missed their 
friends or relatives came too late to view 
the dead, and were almost raving when 
they were told they could not see the 
bodies till the next day. Every per- 
son about the hospital was em ployed in 
this melancholy duty, trom nine o'clock. 
in the morning until nearly five mn the 
at which time the ward 
which con‘ained the dead bodies was 
locked up. As fast as the bodies were 
owned, they were put into shells, with 
the name of the parties upon them. 

According to the report trom St. Bar- 
tholomew’s ” Hospital, there were 27 
killed, of which three were women, and 
15 wounded, of which two were we- 
men. 
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a ceneral meeting ef the proprietors 
of eutailed estates in Scotland, held at 
Edinburgh onthe 16th Feb. Sir G. Macken- 
Zie, urt. Preses, the draught of a bill fer 
t! relief ot heirs of ntail, prepes q to be 
brought into Pariiament next seosian, was 
reported by the Comumittee formerly ap- 
poloted ind the Migeting resolved, that 
the preses shoald be directed to transinit 
ne bill to Jord Grenville. 

On Monday, March 16. James Giles, 
serreant io the leenshine militia, Was 
brou wht to trial before the Sherif! Depute 
ot Haddingten hire and a respectable Jury, 

r wiolentiv AaASSali ting Nie eter airn: 
ther, tenant Blarpe ‘rdean, near to hisown 
house. The proof lasted for some 
hours, and was summed up to the dui y h 4 
the She:?s after which the assize inclose d, 
and returned a verdict findin the prisoner 
in respect of the very ample 
toscuaeny given by the officers of the sevice 
ynent of his eenersl good conduct and peace- 

able d:enosition, uring sever Vears in 
which he served in the regiment, they 
strongly recommended him te mierey 5 in 
consideration of sie the Sherith ordain- 
to be carcerated in the yoil of 
for only three months, to pay 


a Tine, and to hk odge security to keep the 
prace lor tweive months, under the penalty 
of SOL steriing. 


A Datch trigate has been wrecked in 
Orkney. The following particulars are gi. 
letter from Kirkwall, dated Oth 
March. Vhe Du tch rrate Urrecht, of 
SS geas, commanded by Commodere Cos- 
terns. from Ede to Curacoa, was 
wrecked on the island of Sar da, in the 
storm of the 26th ult. ‘The crew, includ- 
rng arallery, amounted to 450 men,. of 
Whom about 100 were either drowned, or 
have died since they came ashore. “They 
nediately surrend@ered themselwes the 


people of the island, and the officers, and 
w>out one halt of the men, came in here on 
Saturday last. The men are confined in 


the towa-house under a euatd; the 
cers ote lodged, on their parole, at the inns 
he accounts of the wreck only reached 
his on the Ist anst.; and, ow ing to the 

otintucd storm we have had, we had no 
intellazenc: from Sanda until the 
vehen the Praseness cate 13). Same day 


in consequence of an express sent to 
ness, a detachment of 20 volunteers 
ever to assistous.? was the frigate’s firss 
voyage, having sailed from tielvoersl 
In copany with two others on the 15th 
Feb. 

On th ie Ist of January last, a report was 
brought to Pburso by some fishermen, that 
a hirge | agger Vrench privateer of 16 guns, 
and a number of men, had 
been wrecked off the tsland of Flota, in 
Orkney, in the storm of the 25th Dec. and 
that the crew had landed some stores and 
arms, and had thrown up a small work, 
and planted their guns; and that they had 
seized all the boats on the island in orde: 
to eilect their escape. Lieut Col. Sinclair 
of the 3d bat. Caithness volunteers, mrne- 
diately assembled the two ‘Thurso compa- 
nies, Which were instantly embarked on 
board four fishing smacks, who offered 
their services. ‘Vhcy were joined by one 
o'clock next morning by Capt. Mason, two 
Lieuts. and 50 privates “of the 8 traw gleston 
company ; when they all set sai! across the 
Pentland Frith, accompani ied by Licut. 
Lurcher of the Royal Navy, and Captain 
James Henderson of the Clyth company, 
to act as surpeon. On their arrival at Se 
Margaret's Hope, however, they found 
the danger had been greatly magnified by 
the terrors of the fishermen. A privateer 
of the above description had taken shelter 
among the islands during the storm, but a» 
soon as it abated 1, she slipped off, without 
show ing any hostile dispesition. ‘T he zeal 
and alacrity of the volunteers on this occa- 
sion, cannot be too highly praised. 

An immense ball of fire was observed 2t 
Glasgow on Friday night. March 6th, 15 
minutes before ten o'clock, directing [Its 
course from (seemingly) south east te 
north-west, with a very long ca 
tuil, and towards the end of a; -parkling ape 
arance. 

A letter from Ellon, dated March 9, 
says, Uhe day of the national fast was a 
Fetal iy to the finny tribe in Ythan.  -45 
fur as the river was ‘cleared of the ice by 
the tide, so far were the trouts smothn red 
by the snow, miny cart loads beirg collec- 
ted by the country people and fishers at 
Newburch, for days after the storm upon 
the reflux ef the tides.” 
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A be or from Aberdeen of March 4. 
gays, Lhursday lust was one of the most 
tremendous ever remembered here. About 
12 o'clock a violent gale came en from 
N. W. accompamed with drifting snew, 
which continued till Friday morning, and 
blocked up for some days our commmuanica- 
tion with the country. We have heard of 
no accident happening in consequence, but 
to a woman who was overtaken by the 
drift nei ar Old Meidrum, and unfortu: rately 
peris! ed.’ 

In ptember | last, some Russian 
who had been captured in the North Sea by 
a Prench frigate, Were landed at Creenock ¢ 
ene of them was ill of an infe etious fever 
of which he died. ‘The fanny with whom 
he lodged, and others connected with them, 
caught the fever, ¢everal of whom died. 
The Directors of the Ru-stan Wohire Sea 
Company, iv ost Petersburgh, hearing of 
this, have remitted to Nir Joann Laird, 
Greenock. 120). to be distributed among 
the sufiere rs. This has been done, 
and received by with the most feel. 
ny graticude. 

On Tuesd: iv, March 17. two seamen bee 
longing to Qneeasierry, while fish- 
ing of Grantoaya 2bove Newhaven. in 
small boat, it was overset ina 
poor men clung to it, and re 
about an hour in the water, 
When, being benumbed with cold, they 
Were obliged to let it go: the tide, howe 
ever, going bick, they were left upon the 
sands; and being curried to the howe of 
the Lord Juttice Clerk et Granton, where 
every atantonn was paid to them, one oi 
them die ; t} e otn her wana fair wav of re- 
covery. he deceased has left a wie and 
several children to lament his loss 

On Monday mornin, March 9. in as 
vere vale of wind from die east, the Leich 
packet, Capt. Darr, from Hull to Leith, 
Was unfortunately wrecked in the mouth 
ofthe Humber, when the master, his son, 
(a boy of 14 years of age.) and John 
a seaman, thuppily perished The 
pre cise number of persons on beard is not 
incite known, but five were saved from 
the wreek by the Berwick packet, Cop 
Jamieson, viz. James Spalding, MM. Nace 
leod, Will. on Corl bet, Dhomas Muter, and 
William Buchan. 

Wednesiav, Varen Matthew Smith, 
late weaver or er in P. Isley, 
wicted before the Fi gh Co of Justiciary 
ofthe murder of a femal infant near that 


peace inthe of O.tever last, was exe 
ecutea at t} wre end of the Luckete- 
souths, pursuant to his sentence 


mounted the drep 48 S000 as “sang lef fr th 


jail, and wes very penit itcnt and resiceed 
his fate. 
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Civit. APPOINTMENTS. 


Admiralty, Fob. 9. The King has been 
Pleased to prant Letters Patent, under the 
Great seal of the High Court of Admiralty 
of England, appoints ing his Grace the Duke | 
of Argyll his Majesty 3 Vi ices Admiral over 
the Western Coasrs and Islands of Scotland, 
excepting the shire of Lute, we Islands 
of Orkney and Zetland. 

Whitehal!, March 7. The King ha hoen 
pleased to ceive and grant unto his tcel- 
lency the Richt Hon. Chorles Arbutiinoft, 
Antbassador kxtrvordimary and Plenipoten- 
tiary at the Sublime Porte, his reyal h- 
cence and permis-:om to accept and wear 
the insignia of the Ortoman Imperlal Or le 
ef the Crescent, conferred upon hun by the 
Goran:  Sienior 

Mar: ti. The Kine bas been pleaced 
to coustitute and appoint the Rieht Fier 
‘Poomas Kirlor Elgin and Kincardine to 
be his Majesty’s Lieutenant and Sheriil 
Vrinctipal ot Fifeshire. 

March 2.'"Phe Ring has been pleased to 
appoint Edward Earl, to be a Com- 
missioner of the Customs Scotland, 
(vice David Reid, Esq. resigned. ) 

—.‘Pouppoint Sir Gearge Young Co- 
vernor of bLortols. 

Vo appoint John Paterson, 
Feq. tothe office of Treasurer to the Gee 
Vergors of the Bounty ci Queen Ann 

is Majesty has been pleased toappe.nt | 
Duvald Stewart, Esq. to be WV viter, Prin- 
ter, and Publisher oi the Edmburgh Ga- 
zZette. 

"ihe Earl of He unand Sir William 
Jardine, have presented Mr William Dun- 
tne Wospe 1, to the chetch 
pplegirth, vacant by the translation of 


} 
OUT, preacner 


ta 
the Rev, Dr ‘Thomas Duncan to the New 


of Dumfries. 

‘'r John Royd is appo'nted Clerk of the 

Peas of the county of Fiuhthyow, in 
oom of Mr James Paylor, deceased. 


NIILITARY “PPOINTMENTS, 


Gen. Richard Fitzpatrick, to be ( otonel 
ei the toot, vice Genersi Dalrympie, 
deceased. 

Licut.-Gen. Sir Charles Ascii. to be 
Colonel of the i1th foot, vice Frez-pstrick. 

Lieut Gen. Thomes Sloygiiter Stanwix 


iN, 
to be Colonel of the 85th foot, vice Sir 
Charles Asgiil. 

jor Geuerai Thoms Grosvenor, to 

e Colonel of the 77th, vice Stanwix. 

The Hon. Major General John Aber- 
crovabie to be Colonel of the 58d regiment, 
vice General Crosbie, d: ceased 

General Samucl Hulse to be Lieuter:nt- 
Covernor of the Royal Hospit, bat Chelsea, i 
vice Con. Wiiuam Dalvyymple, deceased. 


MAR- 
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MARRRIAGE 


Dec. 25.At Mains, near “a Jas. 
Bown, Esq. of the Palkirk Union Bank, to 
Mass Junet Wilson Glen, daughter of Widli- 
an Glen, Esq. of Mains. 

25, At the house of John Home, Esq. of 
Kilduff, Carlyle Bell, Esq. writer in Edin- 
burgh, to Miss tlome, daughter of 
the Rev. Robert Home Polwerth. 

Feb. 10. At Aberdeen, Lieut. James 
Mellis, ist regiment of foot, to Miss Ca 
therine Paterson. daughter of Mr W. Pae 
terson, merchant Giffard. 

v3. At Stranraer, John MsMaster, Esq. 
Killanray, to Miss Kirk, only daughter of 
Matthew Kirk, 

—. At Fenwick, Afr Tohn Brown, nme 
mufacturer, Gloseow, to Miss N micy rae 
tue heer ot Mer Fraser 

At Forrest, near Dublin, by speectal 
licence, Brivade Major Lands. con ot 
Henry Bethune, Fsq. of Kilcong uhar, to 
Miss Forster, only daughter ot Forster 
Hall Foerster, Esq. of Forrest in the county 
ot Dublin 


At vondon, John Brices, Fsq. of 
Lincoln's linn, Barrister, to Miss Maraue 

t hialcolm, miece ot Sar 
mas Purse Bat 

March 3. At Glasgow, Basil Ronald, 


}. to Mrs Margaret Warnock. 

gow, Air John Gi sham, mer- 
rant, Glasgow, to Miss Isobella Sme'!lie, 

daugh of Mr Wualiam Smellic, bast 

Kirkl: and. 

5. At Powder Hall, John Craig, 
merchant in Glasgow, to Nitss M. 
caug hter of the Tete Dector Rebert 
lagan, hystaan in Eladdington. 


~ 


fat 


& At Aberdeen, Lieutenant James U. 
NI. Leith, regiment, te AMilss Mary 
Ann Henderson, dvaghter of the decease d 
Or Henderson, physician there. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mr Jehu Murray, 
hookseller, ndon, to Anre 
only d. ughter of the mee Mir Charles £1- 
hot bool ksell er ain Edinburgh, and crande- 
daughter of f Mr Sands, the origina projec 


tor and publ: ther of the Scots M 
9% At Southampton, Thor mids Grah. m of 


Aurth, Fsq to Miss Caroline Vary Home, 
daughter ef the late Major Home. 

At Edinburgh, Roger Avtoun, Esq. 
writer to the sicuet, to Miss Jo.n Keir, 
daughter of the deceased James Keir, Esa. 
ef Kinmonth. 

—. At VarisHouse, Arthur Barclay. Foo. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Xfiss an Hav, 
youngest daughter of Hu gh Hay, Esq. 
Paris. 

— At Deptford, WwW. ¢. Grant, F <q. of 
the 9ud regiment, to Miss Susan Miine, 


youngest dav chter of the Rev. Dr Milne 
af epttord 


and Birtas ‘ 


3. At Edinbureh, Patrick Sancerse 
Fsq. to Miss | “ele n Christie, dau: ghter ot 
the deceased Archibald Christie, 
of Ratho. 

16. At Garralland, Hamilton Fse 


Ayr, to Miss Jane Douglas, diughter of 


Patrick Douglas, Esa. of Garralland. 

1S. At Kenniehill, Mr Robert Lang 
merchant, Glusgaw, to Miss Jane Gov 
second deuchter of Alexander Govan, 
ef Greenhiii. 

At Edinburgh, Patrich Wishare, Fs 
of Foxhall, to Alergaret Roderts 7 
Jsecond daughter ef the inte Vicxan 


‘bertson, Esq of Prenderguest 
~ 


BIRTH. 
May 1806. At Prince of Wales's 


the Lady of Philip Dundas, as 


Jar At Boreland, the Lady or. Ina 
‘ 
Jes stewart, esc. Captain of the Yast n 
siti, a SON 


1% At Inverness, the Lady ot Cois- 
ne} J. Niunro of Poynizficid, a son. 

Rdinbursh, Mrs ‘ole 
wehter, 

27. At ditto, the Lady of C1 rics 
Car. i a Qa lauchte?. 

At Balbar House, Mrs Nia: 
banks of Ma ryoribanks, a uohter. 


28. At Limecraigs, Mrs Stewart ©: 
Knockrioch, a davg rhter. 

Murch 2. At Kirktonhill, Mrs ‘faylorc! 
Kirktonhill, a son. 

At Gilmonr-nark, near Edinburg’ 
Irvine of Bon-haw, a son. 

At Bdinbureh, the of Ita 

citch, Fsq. of Fhiock, a daughter. 

At ditto, the lady of Grah3! 
Esq. Advocerte, a son. 
5, At ditto, the Lady of Colone! Max- 
‘of Monreith, a daughter. 

6. At Camcelon House, Mrs W. Stuar, 
a daughter 

ll. At Fdinburgh, Mrs Lockhart, yun 
of Casilehil!, a daughter. 

—. At London, the Lady of John Camp- 
bell, Esq. M. P. a son. | 

At Roxton. in Bedfordshire, te 
Lady of Major-General Onslow, a daug he 

12. In Somerset-place, London, Lady 
Thompson, wite of Sir Thos. B. Thompsoliy 
Comptrolier of the Navy, a daughter. 

bY’. At Milne. wn, Perthshire, the Lacy 
of John Campbell, Esq. of Kin iloch, a sea 


an 


wt 


o 
‘ 


pei. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mrs — wife of 
George Kinnear E-q. banker, a son. 


21. At Benholm, Mrs Robertson Scott, @ 
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Deaths. 


DEATHS. 

¥ulv 10. 1806. at Veilore, in the East 
indies, Captain David Willison, of the 23d 

egt. Native Infantry, only son of Mr Da- 
vid Willison, printer in Edinburgh; one of 
the sufferers in the unfortunate insurrection 
of the native troops in that fort. 

Oct. 15. At Mangalore, Capt. Lieut. 
John Mackay, of the 5th aative regiment. 

—. Seringay the of 
ior Sir John Bart. after a liugering 
illness which she bore with uncommon ture 
ie. 

—. At Acra, Lieut. H. Arbuthnot, of 
the od reviment Bengal native infantry. 

AD Bombay, Capt. John Maughan, 
ef the counniry service. 

At Romboy, Lieut 
Beneal native 


4 
eet. is. 


. Brown, 3d ree 
niantry. 

habers, William Kelman, 
who was bern in the perish of Grange, 
Banffshire, and by the hick register was 
bantised the 10th of December 1704, and of 
course had completed his 102d year. He 
was a miliwright and carpenter, and conti- 
mucd at his work till withia three weeks of 
Nis death. 

is. 

sed Angus of Achtriachtan. 

AS. At West-sidewood, John Logan, 
Woodend. 

At. Edinburgh, 
merchant. 

1% At Dumfries, Lieut. John Richard- 
son, of the Royal Westmoreland militia. 
tle was interred with military honours. 

1% At Closeburn Manse, Mrs Yorstoun, 
‘pore to the Rev. Andrew Yorstoun, mi- 
bister of thet parish 

“0. At Ecclefechan, Mrs Bell, relict of 
Mr Benjainin Bell. late merchant there. 

—. At Riga, Mr Roger Duff, son of 

suchlin Duii Gordon, Esq. of Park. 

“) AtE dinburgh, aged 7-4, Mrs Ged 

widow of Mr Willam Geddes, Super: 
visor of Excise, and daughter of Mr "Are 
chibald Geddes of Mendell. 

At Burntisland, Miss Charters, dauch- 
ter of the date Sam. Charters, Esq. Solicitor 


— 


Ts Nflacdonald, of the 


Mr Robert Andrew, 


Ciustome. 

‘At Edinbureh, Mrs Christtan Car. 
Feuet ot Nir James Laing, con- 


junet depute clerk of that city. 
osm “lt Crawtordiand Castle. Mr Robert 
al 


lasgow, Mr. Crocs, widow of 


Mr Robert Cross, aged $4. 

aoe At Tro. ip House, Miss Christian 
Garden, daughter of the lute Peter Garden 
ot Delz ity, 


“5. At Kelso, at an advanced age, bfr 
William Craig late merchant there. 
Jan 22, At Shipperten, in Surrey, Flet- 


4 
2 
a eentiemaa well known 
in the sporting wor Jd. He had spent the 
previous evening with some convivial 
triends, and wis found dead in his bed the 


cher Re ad, Psq. 


ensuing morning by his servant, having, as 


it is die d through suifociuon. 
Feb. 6G. At London, General Joha Re id, 
Colonel of the Ssth regiment. He was 80 
years of age, and has left a fortune above 
50,0001 sterling. Three gentlemen are 
named executors, to whem he has leit 1001. 
each; the of his property 
trust, to be life-rented by an only daugh- 
wer, who married witheut his comsenft, 2 
Mr Robertson; whom fauiing, to the col- 
lege of Vdinburgh. When it takes that 
destination, he desires his executors to ap- 
ply it to the \lewe, to institute 
a Professor of Music, with a salary not less 
than SOO. aevear; in other respects. to be 
lied to the purchase of a library, and to 
laid ont in such manner as the Pi incipal 
and Prolessors may thnk proper. 
17. At Ipswich, much resp ected, 


a noniss Mulls, aprea O¢ yeurs Fle was the 


oldest ling the Last Sulfolk militia, 
having served therein 73 years, and che 
last 22) as Drum-m re Ede lete the regi- 


ment at Aberdeen only about a month pre- 
vious to his decease. 

17. At Keppoch, in Arisaig, Mrs Marya 
ret M‘Laurin, spouse of Mr Alexander 
1. 

8. At Edinburgh, William Dunbar, Esq. 
wets to the ignet. 
On beard his Majesty's shijy Isis, ia 
Mr William Scott, youngest 
son of the late Francis Scott, Esq. Queen 
Street, Edinburgh, 

19. At Lassw ade, William Simpson, Esq. 
served under Lord Cornuwillis, as an 
officer of artillery, during the American 
war. Upon his return to this country, he 
married the daughter of on minent paper 
manufacturer. which exc:red his attention 
to that business, and he became extensively 
concerned mit. He was the first whe in- 
troduced into that manufacture the impro- 
ved method of bleaching by means of the 
riuriatic acid. and he generously communi- 
ered che result of his long and expensive 
experiments to the trade at large, which 
they acknowledged, by making hima pre- 
sent of a handsome p te ce of pl tes 

19, At Boreland, ofa copsuimprien, justly 
and sincerely regretred, Charles Stewart, 
Captain of the 21st militia. 

a”, At Condie, b benezer Oliphant, Esq. 

of 

At Langholm, Mrs Henderson, re- 
lict of William Henderson, Esq of Long. 
burgh. 

23. At Miss Jave Montponery. 

46. At 


vay 
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228 
OF. At Wn. Wilson, 
gen. candlemaker there. 

e3. At Dumfrics, in the 63d vear of her 
ave, Mrs Dodd, widow of the lire Afr 
William Dodd, formerly ove of the Daiies 
of that place. 

£3. At Dumfries, Miss Grace Culron, 
daughter of the deeeased John Cuiton, 
ot Anchnabony. 

At Londen, Geveral William Dal- 
Colonel of the i7th reciment, and 
Governor of Chelsea hospital; 
he was in the vear of his age; amon 
of the most amiable manners and temper. 

At Miss Frelen le, 
vounmest veliter ofthe late 
merchant there. 

OF Kintore, Rive Farquhar; 
and onthe Yeth, her busba Mr Adecune 
Cer Fargohar, many vears seutor Bathe 


of that berch. "bhe were heth ebent 


| 


years of gee, and bad married unwarcds 
of 50 vears. y had often expressed a 
wish that the oue might not survive the 
othe and they were tried gether Oit 
the some day 1n ove grave 

et, At manse of Virris, Mrs “Maryaret 
Nietcheil, SPOUSE to the Rev 
chan, minister ah that parish. 

24, Ae Edinbureh, Mus Enz. 
late merchant there. 

her housa, York Place, Udinburch, 
the late John Muarry, Esq. of f Philliphough, 
end wife of Sir James Nusmyth of Posso, 
Bart. She was safe iy delivered of a son on 
the vd ult, and died on the 25th, deeply 
her triends and acquaine 
fatices, 

At Aberdeen, Mrs Jean Reid, wi 
dow of the late Charles Jameson, Ese. 

At gh, in the Soa year oth 
ape. | Marearet Meldr un, of Wiliam 
Chrezugh, wig-maker 

Ac Burnusland, Captain David Boog, 
Navy. 

Ls. At Elgin, Provest Alexander Brore 
der, in the year of his ave. Pte was 


Most universaiiy respected a mon ot 
great integaty, and w regretted by the so- 


ciety in which he lived, and sincerely la- 
mented by his friends , 

2S. At Sweet Bank, Mes Isabcila 
Lingal, spouse to Mr Neil Ballin ul. 

US. At Willem 
Fsq. of Bleho, Pr incipal Clerk ci Chancery. 

Os, ditco, Miss Doswell, e' Gest dave! 
ter of tie late Dr Boswell. physi 


—. At F.dinbdurch, in the “sch vear 


of 
his age, Mr ‘Thomas Sheddcn, merchant in 
Glasgow, eldest von of John Shedden 
et Murtown, Ayrshire. 


Vt Miss Merve 
eldest daughter of the late 
Alex. Cunninghata, physician i in Dublin 

At dittu, Mr john Stirling, 
Jamyatca. 

1, At Inver, near Dunkeld. Niei Gow, in 
= Soth year of his age. As a compose: 

Highlind Reels few have excelled 
sal his spirit ed per farin ance of that fa 


late 


tle 


ite specs of national niuste will long 
remembered, 

At London, old Mr Solomon 
the rich J ew. at). wAs a Gear 
diamonds und precious stones, a mc- 
cant, asa and underwriter, he 
sipposed to have amassed a fortune 
chort of haif a million, He very sud- 
cenly; he was in Lloyds subscription 
roonton Thursday before, when he wrote 
several policies. 

At Mer Dick-on, of 
Niargley. 

8. At the manse of Newlands, iv the 

th year of her age, Mrs Russell. relict of 
the late Francis Russell, Esq. of Peebles. 

3. At North-Berwick Mains, Mary Clue 
niv, relict of the late Mr Alexander Burn, 
Bonnington, 

4. Killing Mr Archibald Camphell, 
Jate Lieutenant in the Re yal Perthshire 
militia. 

4. At Dublin, the Right Hon. Lord Ca 
bery. 

41. At Aberdeen, Mrs Mary Robertsor 
spouse of the Right Rev. Bishop : Skinuct 
ot 

. At Go ral, Mrs Kirkland, relict of the 
aed Dr Robert Wirkland, surgeo! 
Gos rar, 

At Ed un burgh, Mrs Alexander, widow 
of Mr William Ale sander, builder, Bristo- 


5. At ditto, Miss Elizabeth Ritchie 
diughter of the late Mr Alexander Rit 
chie, merchant. 

5. At ditto, Mrs Anne Murdoch, widow 
Mr} Piilans, brewer in linburg gh. 

6. At ditto, Mr George Paton, ot tit 
Customs. 

At Millhill, Mrs Robert Gordon, 
mertly of G 

—. At Doug as ‘ark, Gilbert Dougics 
Fsq. of Dour ist Park. 

7. At Jardines hall, Sir William Jardins 

Ap plegirth, Dart. 

‘At the manse of Dysart, the hey y. Pie 
erick Muirhead, D.D. first minister of th? 
parish of Dysart, inthe year | 
Sith year of his ministr that 
parish. 

8. At Perth, the Rev. Mr George Tra- 
ser. minister of Monedie, in the Seth yeor 
of his age, and 49th of his ministry. EY, 
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Deaths. 2539 


mucn re for his honesty of 
Heart, his friendiy oma dispos 
his dilligenes, his } ait 1 and 
streneth con stinmed, inthe work oi the gos 
and by all who Jad the pleasure Of bus ace 
guaintance. 

8. At Edinburgh, Miss Jean Balfour, 
youngest diughtes of the deceased Nir 
Ba. ‘our, bat e merchant in Leith. 

At Dunipace, Dawid Sp ‘ttiswuod, 

writer to the siemet. 


At Edinburgh, Mr John Stevenson, 
ump-maker in Portsbureh. 
At Glasgow, Mr ‘ibemes Gillian, 
merchant. 

At Leith, Robert Kerr Jate mere 


chaut there. in the SOth year of his ave. 

Ac Edinburch, Nirs Jameson, 
apolise of Thoriss Adair, of Genoch, 
to the sienet. 

At id, Thomsen, wife of 
Jamies ‘Thomson, E: at Karnslaw. 
rricks, Dublin, the 
end Lad 


« 


—. Atthe Royal 
infant sen of Brigad 
Augusi. Leith. 

we At Aberdeen, the Rev. Alexander 
of St Paul's che ‘pel. 

lo. At dinburgh, Ani ld, 
wed $9, daughter of the Jate Wiliem 
MPDonald, Esq. ‘Vutor, sky. 

ll, At ditto, Jobo Inglis, Esq. of Auch- 
indiuny, Vice Admiral of the Bive. 

Ac Pembroke, South Wales, Mr 
john Clark, land surveyor, formerly eryra- 
ver in Edinburgh, and known ab-ut thir- 
ty years ayo, by the name of the Culedoni- 

an Bard, 

Il, Near London, Andrew Bromfield, of 
Southfield, Esq. in Jate Licute- 
nant Colon rel of Se Elizabeth's militia, bro- 

ther to C olonel Stephen Bronifield, of Has- 
sinetonemains, in Berwickshire. 

iz. At Ayr, Viiss Campbell, daughter of 
the late Mr James Campbell, Irvine. 

At PorteGlasgow, Mrs Fullarton, 
95. 

2. At ditto, Mrs May Grant, widow of 
Mr Samuel French, of the General Post 
Offic 


At Skelf-hill, in Roxburghshire, Mr 
James Scott. 

12. David Russel, Esq. of Woodside, 
Merchant in Glasvow. 

Xt Villicoultry manse, the Rev. Dr 
= inder Stirling, minister of that parish. 

~ At Helminton Hall, the seat of the 

Rev rbert Lady Maxwell, re- 
lict of Sir Robert: Maxwel ll, Bart. of Ore 
ch rdton, Gallow ay. 

IS. At Paisl: ‘y, Miss Simo 


B 
ie 
ie 


1 Fraser, 


1 

aughter of the late Mr Alexander Praser, 
: the Island of Isla. 

Ag Irvine, Miss Elizabeth Fwing. 


By some aceident her cloaths caught fire, 
ound vas so dreadfully burnt, as to oc- 


death about twelve hours aftee- 
VW ards 

At Stirling, Mrs Ann Ross, spouse of 
the Rev. Johu Heoch, 
Io. At Edin M. Nasmyth, infant 
Sir Jumes Bart. 
he’. At Yaradise, in the 78th year of his 
dee, William Dods, Esq. late of the War- 


. 


wee. At Dr Macken 


azie, of Llate 


the of biceod vesscis 

It At Carohne Park, Miss Ann Cock- 
buro, daughter of the hen. Mr Baron 
Ceckbar: 

is. Xt Mrs Jean ‘Turnbull, 
widow of orce ‘Lurnbu li, of 


Cies, Winter to the signet. 

id. At Leith, in the 75d year of his age, 
John Archibald, Esq. wine merehant. 

At Edinburch, Mary Sloan, 
widow of James Ramsay, Esq. late Collec- 
tor of Excise at Dumitries. 

15. At Mauchiin, irparet Paton, who 
was born the 5th August 1700. 

15. At his scat, at f-anedon-hall, Devon- 
shire, C. if. Calmady, Esy. Admiral of the 
White. 

15. At Rochester, of 2 consumption, Mr 
"Thoms buokseiler and sta- 
tloter. 

lc. At Leith, Mir Robert Pearson. 

At Alloa, the Rev. John Rhind, 
Fyiscopal Clergyiman at Alloa. 

—. At bristol Hlot-wells, Mir Alexander 
Arthur of G Lass 

16. At London, in the Toth year of his 
ave, Mr Johy Pridden, nearly half a cen- 
tury a bookseller im [leet street, who, by 
perscverin@ industry, acquired an indeper- 
Gent tortuce with strict integrity. 

is. At Queensterry, Mrs Marion Doug. 

as, spouse of Mr James Liddel, surgeon 
there. 

... At Allanton, the infant son of Pa- 
trick Miller, bsg. youger of Dalswinton. 

17. ‘Vhomas Pattison, third son ef Mr 
William Hatison, merchant, Edinburgh. 

17. At the inunse of Lochrutton, the 
Rev. George Duncan, in the 69th year of 
his aee, and the 41st of his ministry. 

17. At Glasgow, irs Flizabeth Buchan- 
nan, wife of Mr John Cochrane. 

17. Ae L. oe Sir Hiyde Parker, Bart. 
Admiral uf the White. 

iv. At Edinburgh, im his €Ist year, Dr 
John Gardner, Member of the Puyal Col- 
lege of Physicians, Edinburgh. 

Is. At Arlury, Robert Arnott, Esq. of 
Arlary. 

Lately at Cockermouth, in Cumberl ind, 
Mr Gillurd, father of the English stuge 

since 


; 
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since the cays of the veteran Macklin, at 
she very advanced age of 86, 

is. At Corebead, aged 86, Mrs Grizel 
Guilan, reuct of the Rev. Mr Wilham 
Scott, formerly minister of Kirkpatrick 
Juxta. 

1a. At Edinbureh, at his son Colonel 
French's house, Joseph French, Esq. aged 
78 years. 

19 At Lauder, Mr David Edmonstone, 
writer there, regretted by an catensive 
circle ot nas, 

21. At Leith, Wiliam Beil, sen. Esq 
wine-mercheant there. 

22. At Paisley, Master \dam Keir, son 
of William Keir, Esq. of Rennis‘on. 

.-e At London, Joha Morthland, Esq. 
advocate. 

—. At Jondon, Gen Charles Crosbie, 
Col. of the 535d foot, 

«+ At ditto, Kyd Wake. the printer, 
who, about the year 1795, was convicted 
ef insulting his Majesty on his way to the 
Perhament House, aud suffered an impri- 
sonment ef two years for it. His death 
was occasioned by his being crushed be- 
gween the wheel of a Waggon aud a postin 
Ac Paul's Church-vard. 


Stocks and Markets. 


—. At Glasgow, Mrs Aiken of Shirve, 
in the 89th year of her age. - 

—. At Port-Giasgow, Mir Robert Blacks 
stock, merchant. 

- Gilbert Petrie, Esq. of the Island of 
Tobugo. 

=. At Blackheath, John Mason, Fsa. 

In Gateshead, Mr Charles Atkin- 
som, aged 50. He was chosen by Lord 
Nelson to steer his ship, the Victory, tuto 
the Bay of Aboukir, on the memor.ble 
ist of August 1798. He received a woune 
in the engagement, of which he never cum 
pletely recovered. 

.... At Newington, Mrs Poole, mother 
of Mrs Dickons, the eminent vocal per- 
former. 


Scors Fiars—Crop 1800. 

East Lothtan.—~ Wheat 40s 1id.—Bar- 
ley 31s. 1d.—Oats 28s 9d.—Pease 21s. 14d. 

Md Lothian Wheat S8s.—Barley 
— Oats 29s.--Oatmeul 2is, 6d.—Pease and 
Beans 20s. 6d. 

Fife.—White wheat 36s.—Red ditto 
6d.—Barley 24s —Oats 19s. 6d.—Meai by 
weight 29s, 6d.—Pease and Beans 
Rye 20s.—— Malt 46s. 


Price +f Stocks. 


Bonk 3 per cent 
Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 
iat. $226 7 pr. | 62 
9 fig fee 
16. 1230 1k 6° 4 3 
2 eee T 
+ 


Prrees of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
1807. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 


Muar. 6. 420 96 0 | 2406 
13.: 440 28 0 25 0 28 0 
440 98 Oo 220}; 260 
41 0 29 0 | 22 0 28 0 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Bariey Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per Peck. 


London, Pease & Barley 

1807. Oatmeal. Meal. 
-— . | Price. 
“180%, Barleys] Oats Bolls. Bolls. | 
te So March 3.) 25 8 5 15 
Mar. 2.170 80132 $9120 sol s0 7 10 +" 13 
9470 38] 21 48 66 17. $50 17 ret 15 
| 30 21 30 | 50 68 30037 | [15 13 
40} 22 $1150 66 81] 270417 16} 50 ' 15 15 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Letter of General 


our next, however, we shall 


artney did vot arrive in time for this month: Ir 
give at least such copious extracts from It @¢ 


may answer the purpose of the writer, 


. 


Simplex and T. 21. C. will appear in our next. 
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